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G-E fluorescent lamps can help provide smooth, shadowless light in classrooms to make 
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DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT OWNED 
SURPLUSES 
Under the provision of the “Surplus Property 
Act of 1944” the disposal program will be admin- 
istered by a “Surplus Property Board” composed 
of three members with general control over the 
entire program. Appointment of the board has 
not been announced up to the date of this writing. 
Disposal of surplus property in the consumer 
goods category is the responsibility of the Office 
of Surplus Property of the Treasury Department 
Procurement Division. Contact with the regional 
office of the Treasury Department Procurement 
Division for your area is the proper approach. 
A Buyers’ Guide is available containing a list of 
the Treasury’s 11 regional offices and the states 
they comprise. Write to the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. for a 
copy. It is Senate Committee Print No. 19. 
After a federal agency has declared certain 
property to be surplus, other federal agencies 
have prior claim on it. Next priority belongs “to 
states and political subdivisions and instrumental- 
ities thereof” including schools. Many benefits for 
education are available under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944. Important provisions relating to 
education under Section 13 of this act are: 
Sec. 13 (a) The Board shall prescribe regulations for 
the disposition of surplus property to States and their 
political subdivisions and instrumentalities, and to 
tax-supported and nonprofit institutions, and shall 
determine on the basis of need what transfers shall 
be made. In formulating such regulations the Board 
shall be guided by the objectives of this Act and 
shall give effect to the following policies to the ex- 
tent feasible and in the public interest: (1) (a) Sur- 
plus property that is appropriate for school, class- 
room, or other educational use may be sold or leased 
to the States and their political subdivisions and in- 
strumentalities, and tax-supported tional insti- 
tutions, and to other nonprofit educational institu- 
tions which have been held exempt from taxation 
under section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Ask your representative in Congress to send 
you a complete copy of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 for a careful analysis of all the provisions 
of this important legislation. Maintain a close 
contact with the regional office of surplus prop- 
erty serving your area, in determining what 
surpluses are available. In the procurement of 
surplus property, the manufacturer and distributor 
of school goods can be of great help to your school 
district. 


JOHN J. KRILL 





BIND YOUR JOURNAL 


Several: thousand school executives bind their 
files of the School Board Journal for permanent 
reference. For quickly finding subjects, authors, 
and titles a “Title Page and Index” to Volume 109, 
July to December, 1944, has been prepared. A post 
card addressed to Bruce — Milwaukee, P.O. Box 
2068, Milwaukee 1, Wis., will bring a copy. 
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The KEYSTONE OVERHEAD 
and the KEYSTONE FLASHMETER 





HE Overhead projector equipped with a 
short-focus lens gives a large, clear projec- 
tion at a short distance. 

The Overhead projector with open slide table 
enables the operator to see, at all times, the 
number or anything else the subject should see 
on the screen. 

The open slide table of the Overhead projec- 
tor provides a very flexible means of using 
acuity charts in slide form and unlimited 
types of training slides, such as color charts, 
Polaroid slides, etc., either with or without the 


KEYSTONE 


MEADVILLE 


PROJECTOR 


Flashmeter. An adapter for 2"' slides will be 
provided. 

The Flashmeter is equipped with an Ilex 
shutter specially designed for the purpose with 
iris diaphragm, and speeds from time exposure 
to one second and up to one one-hundredth of 
a second. 

Forced air conditioning makes it possible to 
use a 500-watt or a 1000-watt lamp with con- 
sequent highly illuminated projection and all 
parts of the instrument cool. 
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There Are Values in 





Nursery Schools in Public 


It is paradoxical that at a time when 
military leaders are mobilizing the most 
destructive equipment of modern warfare 
to meet the enemy, leaders of human 
welfare are bringing into use the best 
methods which have yet been discovered 
to protect the human race. Nursery schools 
are one of our recent social inventions to 
protect young children. They have been 
widely established by schools in critical 
war areas where large numbers of women 
were being drawn into the labor force. For 
children whose home life is disturbed by 
war conditions, the nursery school has 
been found to be a good answer. Known 
often as child-care centers, these schools 
supplement home care and assure young 
children a more normal childhood. 

School administrators though already 
heavily loaded with many emergency duties 
such as war stamp drives, scrap collections, 
rationing and all the rest, have accepted 
responsibility for nursery schools as a 
service the schools could render to chil- 
dren. For many school officials the oper- 
ation of groups for children 2 to 5 years 
is a new and different experience, Prior to 
the war some schools had had experience 
with WPA nursery schools, but the war- 
time nursery schools differ from these in 
a number of ways. School administrators 
are now faced with the problem of oper- 
ating services for young children on a 12- 
hour day, 6 days a week and 52 weeks 
a year. In a few centers around-the-clock 
Service has been established. Children of 
working mothers are eligible to attend 
these centers and a fee is paid by the 
parents which is usually fifty cents a day. 





"This article is based on written and verbal reports 
gathered from various parts of the country. Quotations 
incorporated in the material have been taken from letters 
feceived from the following persons: Wm. H. Lemmel, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Del.; B. L. 
Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Greensboro, N. C.; 
J. Glenn Travis, Director Childrens War Service Pro- 
fam, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles Gold- 
Man, Supervising Vice-Principal Webster St. School, 
Newark, N J.; Carl H. Kumpf, Director Child Care 
ey and Principal, General Otis School, Rochester, 


Senior Specialist, Extended School Services, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Hazel F. Gabbard?” 


What School Leaders Say 


When rapid adjustments are called for 
in meeting a new social problem there are 
two quite different ways of talking about 
the results. One way is to concentrate on 
the advantages and concern oneself in 
making the best of it. The other way is 
to face the difficulties honestly and 
squarely. Both ways are necessary at 
different times. School administrators are 
most accustomed to making the best of 
things. It is their job even in peacetime 
to try to make the best of their pupils. So 
in looking at nursery schools, school offi- 
cials see value in this service to lay a good 
foundation for future citizens in a de- 
mocracy. Several school leaders speak of 
the contribution nursery schools make to 
young children, to their parents, to the 





Education: 


school staff, to the child’s later progress 
in school, and to meeting community needs. 
This is what they say. 

Value of Nursery School to Child. “The 
needs of young children are simply the 
basic needs of all children intensified by 
the tremendous importance of the early 
years in terms of both optimum devel- 
opment or possibilities of lifelong stunting 
of potentiality. The problems (of nursery 
schools) are new and digerent not be- 
cause they are newly identified but 


. because the solutions are only recently 


being attempted. New techniques and 
attitudes are demanded although not 
necessarily more difficult or involved ones 
than have been developed to meet other 
educational challenges. Nursery schools 
have proved a definite contribution to the 
development of boys and girls and deserve 
a place in public education.” 

Value to Parents. “Employed mothers 
find security in the knowledge that their 
children are being given adequate care and 
are being guided into meaningful experi- 
ences while they are busily employed. 
Parents report much improvement in the 
child’s habits, attitudes, and skills. 
Through conferences and observation they 
learn better methods of handling children. 
They have a more intelligent understand- 
ing of their child’s needs and have an 
appreciation of his total growth.” 


The Principal and Child-Care Services 

School Staff Benefits. “In general the 
elementary school principal is genuinely 
concerned for the boys and girls in his 
building. He has seen the combined effect 
on the children of increasing neglect and 
heightened nervous tension produced by 
the war. The child-care program is wel- 
comed by him because it offers at least a 
partial solution to his difficulties. He 
accepts with cheerfulness the new demands 
for supervision, the new schedule needs 
and the many other duties involved in 
fitting child-care centers into his school. 
He attacks these problems with a rec- 
ognizable zest, for he realizes the time is 
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well spent. Here, at last, is a solution 
to the growing uncertainties produced by 
latch-key children and potential delin- 
quents. Interest in child care moves the 
principal and teacher closer to a better 
understanding of the individual child, his 
problems and his responses.” 

Contributes to Child’s Progress in 
School. “The nursery school does give 
new and difficult problems due to the 
special needs of young children. It has its 
’ own distinctive characteristics. They are 
not insurmountable and they are properly 
related to child development. In my judg- 
ment nursery schools provide important 
educational experiences for young children 
and, if properly handled, make a contribu- 
tion to the subsequent success educa- 
tionally of the children who are enrolled.” 

Helps to Meet Community needs. “As 
a preventive measure in the fields of mental 
hygiene and juvenile delinquency the 
nursery school stands out as a bulwark 
in meeting our recognized needs. Here 
the children engage in a program which 
goes beyond adequate home care, utilizing 
all the resources and facilities at the 
school’s command, in an atmosphere in 
which the children react normally and 
freely.” 


Administrative Perplexities 


These comments concerning nursery 
schools are from school officials who have 
had experience operating these services 
for children of employed women during 
the war period. While in general they look 
upon this educational program favorably, 
they also are cognizant of the admin- 
istrative difficulties accompanying the 
establishment of the schools. It will make 
more clear the current situation with 
regard to nursery schools to review some 
of the things school officials find 
perplexing. 

1. To many school leaders who are 
competent and successful in the educa- 
tional branch with which they have been 
associated, the nursery school field is new 
and unfamiliar. They find that they lack 
the necessary detailed knowledge for this 
educational field, and feel uncertain in 
making decisions or taking leadership as 
they would with a program with which 
they are familiar. Some school admin- 
istrators, therefore, have tended to take 
a “stand off” attitude. Others, recognizing 
their lack of information on the technical 
side, have secured a specialist in nursery 
education to carry the supervision and to 
work with the school staff for a mutual 
understanding of the special problems 
involved. These school officials realize that 
education is far too vast a field for them 
to be a specialist in all phases. They 
believe that new programs should be tried 
and tested, and that the best parts should 
be selected and woven into the educational 
structure. These are the leaders who would 
take education forward. 

2. The war nursery school came when 
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school buildings were overcrowded and 
many schools were operating on double 
sessions. Space was at a premium. School 
administrators were accused of treating 
the nursery school like “Cinderella.” Be- 
cause there nas no room, they put it in 
the basement. In some instances when 
there was not even space in the basement, 
a location outside the school had to be 
found. These are conditions confined 
largely to war areas where there has been 
a concentration of population. It is not 
likely that schools will be so overcrowded 
as industrial cutbacks take warworkers 
and their families back home. Many 
schools facing decreasing enrollments will 
have more rooms available. It is safe to 
predict that space for kindergartens and 
nursery schools, therefore, will not be as 
serious a problem in the postwar period. 


Why Child Care for Limited Groups 


3. Public school officials find it hard to 
explain why nursery schools during the 
war and before, when we had WPA nursery 
schools, serve only a particular group or 
class. For many years our schools have 
had a tradition that all children are 
admitted to this great American institution 
without discrimination as to race, creed, 
color, or social class. It is not easy for 
a school principal to explain why tax- 
payers’ money is used to provide nursery 
schools for a special group. For example, 
a parent comes to the principal to request 
that his child be admitted to the nursery 
school. He wants the child to have the 
educational advantages this group experi- 
ence affords but he is told that this child 
is not eligible. The parent indicates his 


willingness to pay whatever fee is charged - 


but is told only children whose mothers 
work may enter. He fails to comprehend 
the “whys” of a school policy which does 
not open wide the doors to all who come. 
The school principal, too, feels uncom- 
fortable that he cannot defend the policy 
on grounds of equal opportunity for all. 
He would like to offer this opportunity to 
all children who would come but he fully 
realizes that schools could not, with the 
present shortage of teachers and space, 
do this. It is necessary, too, that the 
demand come from the taxpayer. This can 
be accomplished only through growth of 
public understanding and a willingness to 
support nursery schools. 

4. Costs and inefficiency in administra- 
tion due to the present plan of financing 
nursery school services are also a matter 
which disturbs school officials. Many view 
with alarm the expensive and uneconomical 
programs which have been hastily estab- 
lished as a wartime measure. Accustomed 
to careful budget planning the school offi- 
cials question why the cost of these pro- 
grams should overbalance those of the 
regular school. Two reasons may be cited 
to explain the seemingly higher cost of 
services for children in child-care centers. 
Longer hours and special services, which 
in normal times homes would supply, 
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account for the increased expenditures on 
the one hand; the fact that the nursery 
school is frequently operated as a second 
school, without benefit of co-ordination and 
use of regular school services is another, 
It is a strange phenomenon that though 
the present war services for children are 
financed in part out of taxpayers’ money, 
when a community receives money via a 
check from the U. S. Treasury, some seem 
not to realize it is their money returning. 


Integration Needed 


5. From an administrative point of-view 
the poorly defined relationships between 
nursery schools, elementary schools, and 
the various groups sponsoring child care 
account for some of the confusion which 
disturbs school leaders. Despite this situ- 
ation, school officials who believed in 
nursery schools have integrated these units 
with the rest of the school organization 
and thus eliminated some of their diffi- 
culties. Comments of two school leaders 
who have thought about solving this 
problem follow: 

Complete integration of the extended services 
with the regular school activities is perfectly pos- 
sible in terms of long-time development. This 
would assume the acceptance of the activity as 
a normal function and responsibility of the public 
schools rather than that of an emergency agency 
with various sponsoring groups and somewhat 
loosely defined relationships. 

With adequate teaching personnel the admin- 
istration and supervision of the nursery school 
is no more a burdensome task for the principal 
than his acting in the same capacity in any 
activity or branch of instruction within the 
school. 


The matter of co-ordination of nursery 
schools with the rest of the school seems 
to depend largely upon the extent to which 
‘a school official sees in this program some- 
thing he considers vital and important to 
children. : 

Through the war emergency more school 
officials have come to know about nursery 
schools than ever before. The circumstances 
under which they have taken responsibility 
for them and had experience in operating 
have not been entirely favorable. It is 
hoped that the administrative headaches 
they have had over these services will not 
cause them to depreciate their value for 
children. Certainly few school officials 
would stand in the way of providing 
nursery schools because they were admin- 
istratively too much trouble. Rather it is 
to be expected that educational leaders 
will join in pooling their experience con- 
cerning nursery schools and work out plans 
for satisfactory and sound administrative 
policies to guide their future growth. 

It is a dilemma when social leaders work 
to improve and stretch out life while scien- 
tists create deadly weapons for human 
destruction. Likewise, it is a strange 
contradiction if school leaders are not 
ready to join the march for richer and 
fuller educational advantages for children, 
when other community leaders and parents 
clamor for the establishment of these 
opportunities. 
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During the past twenty-five years the 


‘conduct of physical education in the 


schools and colleges of the United States 
has become a secret but real national 
scandal. It is not openly so only because 
educational administrators and _ school 


' boards or trustees, at a loss where to turn 


to remedy the condition, have not yet 
taken this pedagogical bull by the horns. 
Agreeing among themselves that conditions 
are reprehensible, superintendents of 
schools, particularly, are nonplused; and 
the times are overripe for drastic reform. 

Let us review the salient facts to show 
that it is not a man-of-straw we are attack- 
ing. We shall discuss, first, that division 
of physical education which deals — or 
should — with the physical development of 
pupils — their “physical fitness.” 

In 1917, thirty per cent of the nation’s 
young men examined for military service 
were found to be physically unfit for active 
duty, even according to confessedly low 
standards. Subsequently as a direct result 
of this shocking discovery, state after state 
passed laws providing for compulsory 
“physical education” in public schools 
until, by 1930, three fourths of the states 
had so acted. Then, in accordance with 
the new requirements, school boards 
willingly provided expensive gymnasia, 
playfields, and equipment; they employed 
highly paid athletic coaches and physical 
directors. Superintendent and _ principals 
obediently scheduled pupils for regular — 
even daily — classes in the new “subject.” 
Parents supported it hopefully. Pupils 
attended classes eagerly —-or else. State 
athletic associations flourished, stimulated 
the construction of large and splendid out- 
door football stadia and indoor basketball 
arenas, and conducted elaborate “state 
tournaments.” 


Failure of Physical Education 


What were the results? In 1941-42 the 
incidence of physical deficiency had not 
declined by twenty, ten, or even five per 
cent. It had, in sober fact, and to our great 
National chagrin, increased to nearly fifty 
per cent. Nor is this almost unbelievable 
estimate the mere opinion of alarmists: It 
is an official summary by army medical 
authorities, based upon national records 
which cannot even be questioned. 





"This is the first of three articles. The second will 

in some detail a physical education program 

has won the approval of school executives, board 

Members, parents and pupils wherever it has been intel- 

lige. tly followed — particularly in New York State, in 
New England, and elsewhere along the Atlantic Coast 


The Amazing Failure of | 
Physical Education’ Frederick Rand Rogers, Ph.D. 


In short, the failure of physical educa- 
tion in North American schools and 
colleges is not only real, it is certified; 
and in this certification the nation is 
afforded inescapable proof that, somehow, 
its schools have failed in a basic phase 
of education: to develop pupils physically, 
that they may learn more quickly in school, 
and serve themselves and others more effi- 
ciently in adult life. Worse: the incidence 


of reported draftee defects is not, today,” 


appreciably less in such states as New 
York, New Jersey, and California, whose 
public schools by law required these 
draftees to attend, as high school pupils, 
expensive “health and physical education” 
programs daily, than are defects of draftees 
in supposedly less favored states. 

Nor can physical educators escape 
responsibility by protesting that “the great 
majority of defects discovered by military 
medical examiners are incorrectible” — 
such as defects of vision and hearing. For 
this popular excuse (among themselves) 
is a canard, as will be shown later. 


Even more amazing if possible, a strong” 


movement is already on foot among the 
most influential physical educators’? to 
abandon the most valuable improvements 
thrust upon them during war years, specifi- 
cally, the more vigorous “physical fitness” 
programs designed to develop strength and 
stamina in adolescent youth. Thus, in the 
May, 1944, issue of ‘The Nations Schools” 
an article by a physical educator most 
qualified to know, titled “The Future of 
Physical Education,” anticipates with 
obvious approval the return of lighter 
labor for both teachers and pupils, the 
cult of games, and continued neglect of 
most of those pupils whose physical defects 
cry out for treatment. Again, in “Ohio 
Schools” for September, another theorist 
asserts the same theme: return to pre- 
war programs of light labor for teachers 
and games and sports for pupils. Far from 
being confined to the “effete East,” this 
tendency has already penetrated even to 
the Pacific Northwest; for the University 
of Washington director of physical educa- 
tion, in October, announced this topic for 
discussion before the Seattle Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce: “Postwar Plans on 
Physical Fitness Through Recreation.” 
In other words, a return to the “free-play 
program” which failed so miserably in 
1930-40 to conserve the physical stamina 
of the nation’s youth. 

Now, physical educators, when taxed 
with these records, are still prone to 
blame “the administrator.” Let us see, 


*Professors in teacher-training institutions. 
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before proceeding further, whether this is 
a fair assessment of responsibility. 


We shall illustrate the obstructive 
actions of some self-styled physical educa- 
tors in the field of physical fitness services 
by the method of anecdote. For after all, - 
the time has come to be forthright in this 
basic field of national defense and world 
service. 

1. Since 1918, if not before, the physical 
educators of North America have been 
steadily led away from “physical fitness” 
as a proper objective of their labors. 
Indeed, in 1918 Dr. Franklin Bobbitt, of 
the University of Chicago, begged their 
leaders (in a Detroit meeting) to address 
themselves to the health objective which 
they had then virtually abandoned... . 
while documentary proof of the growing 
need for such advice is strewn through 
their published addresses. They have, in 
fact, expressed themselves as frankly 
superior to “muscle,” “sweat,” “strength”; 
their aims have been “moral,” rather. 
Thus, in an authoritative textbook of phys- 
ical education theory® the advice occurs in 
the introduction: “From the standpoint 
of education, physical education should not 
be concerned with health a¢ all.” (Italics, 
of course, are ours.) 

2. In 1928, the writer, asked to discuss, 
before the physical education faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the 
topic, “How Can We Induce Educational 
Administrators to Support a Physical- 
Education Program That is Educationally 
Sound?” advised this audience “to formu- 
late and agree upon some such program 
among yourselves— and school men will 
welcome and support it with joy.” He 
resumed his seat and listened thereafter to 
heated arguments by the assembled teach- 
ers of physical education why any agree- 
ment would be improper. 

This all-too-familiar condition of mutual 
disagreement in physical education is a 
prime source of indecision to administra- 
tors: they are at a loss concerning what to 
believe or whose advice to follow. 

3. In 1929, this writer made the same 
appeal to the potentially powerful Society 
of State Directors of Physical Education 
at their annual meeting. It was ignored, 
except by the Director from Minnesota, 

%J. F. Williams, “The Principles of Physical Educa- 
tion,” 1923. 

‘For five years the author was State Director of Health 
and Physical Education for New York; then for nine 
years Dean of Health and Physical Education and 
Professor of Education in Boston University. For the 
last five years he has been President of the North 


American Physical Fitness Institute, and has resided at 
Bremerton, Wash. — Ed 
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Mr. Edgar W. Everts, who took steps to 
establish the program in his state, with 
the enthusiastic support of his Com- 
missioner and every school-board member 
with whom he conferred thereafter. 

4. In 1940, this writer outlined for the 
late Dean of Columbia College, Columbia 
University, a physical-education program 
which had by then completely proved its 
value in truly sensational ways in a few 
New York and New England secondary 
schools. 

“This Program makes sense,” was Dean 
Hawkes’ comment; whereupon he advised 
its immediate adoption by his college 
physical educators. But these professors 
refused to endorse even a demonstration 
class in their gymnasia—at no cost or 
trouble to themselves. “Why?” we 
quiered. They answered, “Students might 
easily become so interested in this physical- 
fitness program that they would neglect 
important sports courses.” 


Another Rejection 


5. In another great eastern University 
the health-director, upon hearing described 
a rational and proved physical fitness pro- 
gram, remarked, “Miraculous, if true.” 
Upon being urged to investigate the facts 
in Boston and northeastern universities he 
refused; and rejected a demonstration class 
in his institution at no cost to his Uni- 
versity. 

6. The superintendent of schools of one 
of the nation’s largest cities, himself one 
of the most distinguished American school- 
men of this generation, always has urged 
his local teachers to adopt scientifically 
measured and conducted physical fitness 
programs. But in two cities, including his 
present incumbency, his supervisors of 
physical education have effectually blocked 
such developments. 

7. In another large eastern city the 
superintendent of schools, upon hearing 
briefly described a proved program, called 
in his physical education supervisor. ‘“In- 
vestigate this program at once and thor- 
oughly, and give me your very best judg- 
ment. And note well, I want no mistake,” 
were his explicit orders. Nearly two years 
later this city’s supervisor of physical wel- 
fare was still apathetically seeking in- 
formation on the program. He said he was 
“becoming interested.”” Meanwhile, his able 
and harassed superintendent had left this 
mortal scene. 

8. In 1943, a flagrant rejection of 
propriety in physical education occurred 
in a Pacific Coast city’s public schools, 
which illustrates the handicaps under 
which school superintendents often labor 
in other as well as the subject under 
discussion here. Thus, a new and thor- 
oughly proved physical fitness program 
was introduced into the high school in 
September, with the tolerant support of 
the local physical-education supervisor, 
(who was, however, a deservedly popular 
athletic coach). But when pupils became 
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fascinated and enthusiastic, this supervisor 
“lost interest.” When, later that fall, the 
high school principal and faculty formally 
expressed their delighted approval both 
individually and in letters, he became 
slightly and publicly antagonistic. When, 
that same fall, the local superintendent ex- 
pressed his “very great interest,” the super- 
visor withdrew from active support of the 
program. And when, in November, the 
school board president, himself a university 
professor, investigated developments and 
declared, “This program is the most 
promising thing that has come to my atten- 
tion in years, J shall see it through,’ the 
supervisor made a personal issue of its 
instant abandonment. Finally, to clinch 
the elimination of the program, the purpose 
of which is to improve pupils’ physical 
fitness, the approving principal was 
induced to make (later publicly admitted- 
ly) misleading statements concerning it 
at an open, and publicly reported, board 
meeting. ... 


Cc 


These revealing incidents, typical of the 
behavior of certain physical educators 
throughout the nation, serve to illustrate 
that it is well-nigh impossible to secure, 
from city and university physical education 
departments, programs and results com- 
parable with those in such other branches 
of education as reading, arithmetic, spell- 
ing, commercial subjects. Nor would it be 
just to hold physical directors and super- 
visors now active in city schools greatly 
responsible for these incredible improprie- 
ties. For they have been led so to behave 
by teacher-training-college professors. 

Now, there is hardly an American super- 
intendent or experienced school-board 
member in a city of any size who is not 
painfully familiar with the general situa- 
tion sketched above. In fact, it has grown 
so trying that more than one harassed 
school administrator has told this reporter 
that he would welcome the repeal of state 
laws requiring the “teaching of physical 
activities.” Not that these men are un- 
sympathetic with the health aim in edu- 
cation — indeed, quite the reverse. But 
their experience has been unhappy, em- 
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barrassing, provocative — with no evidence 
that it can be changed except at pro. 
hibitive costs in terms of the personal 
efforts of executive officers, and in terms 
of disturbance of local harmony, whether 
among teachers or citizens. . . . More- 
over, many physical educators are aware of 
their administrators’ reluctance to bring 
conditions “to a head” — and of their own 
ability to confuse issues. 


A second major division of physical 
education is the conduct of sports, the 
purposes of which are to improve pupils’ 
all-round skills, provide them with healthy 
leisure-time interests for adult life, and, 
above all (so protest physical education 
theorists) , improve pupils’ social and moral 
characters. 

In this field, much has been accom- 
plished. Junior and senior high school and 
college students are taught several sports, 
and often are splendidly led in the elements 
of courtesy on athletic fields. The tendency 
today is, too, to shift emphasis from the 
“major sports” which require complicated 
teamplay and great endurance, such as 
football and basketball, to such less formal 
adult recreations as tennis, swimming, 
badminton, soccer, softball, bowling, 
squash, and like sports. All to the good! 

But even in this favored phase of 
physical education very much remains to 
be. done which could easily have been 
accomplished by properly trained and pur- 
poseful teachers. We will barely touch 
on three such developments. 

First, it is the essence of good sports- 
manship, or fair play, to meet one’s equals 
in ability. Therefore, a prime duty of 
adults in charge of intramural sports is 
to see to it that opposing teams are fairly 
matched.5 Nevertheless. such efforts are 
the exception in public schools, rather 
than the rule which school boards pay 
for. 

It should be sufficient to point out that 
where the “equating” policy does prevail, 
pupils participate in intramural sports 
four times as often as otherwise. with a 
minimum of discipline and a maximum of 
good feeling. Perhaps the Albany, New 
York, public schools have gone furthest 
in efforts to be scientific in “equalizing 
opposing teams.” But their example, 
though conspicuously successful and ade- 
quately described in professional maga 
zines, has yet to induce even one per cent 
of physical educators elsewhere in the 
nation to go and do likewise. The rule, 
rather, is to emphasize inequality — and 
“the winnahs” — by offering special glory 
to victors over their friends in play. + 
Searching for reasons why this obvious 
improvement in scholastic sports has been 


“In adult sports, managers go to. great lengths @ 
ensure equality —for example in weights imposed 
horse racing, in handicapping yacht races, in weight- 
classes in boxing and wrestling; in golf “handicaps,” et 
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so completely ignored, friendly critics have 
asked whether the cost of providing “four 
times as many uniforms and equipment”’ 
has deterred supervisors. “On the con- 
trary,” reply the Albany supervisors. “Our 
superintendent and school board have al- 
ways been glad to provide additional 
money for our increased needs under the 
equality policy.” 


Equality in Athletic Contests 


Second, in the conduct of interschool 
sports, the most obvious of all teacher aims 
js to secure as great inequality as possible 
for the sake of local victory. That is, 
coaches bend every effort to render their 
own teams greatly superior to opponents, 
thus teaching pupils that, not fair play, but 
victory-at-any-cost-within-rules is the true 
“ideal.”” Here local school authorities must 
share the blame with teachers and super- 
yisors. Perhaps more amazing, elementary 
justice requires university authorities to 
acknowledge a major share of responsibility 
for flagrantly bad example. 

Now, it has been possible, at any time, 
for high school or college physical edu- 
cators in any area to agree to follow, in 
interschool sports, the same practices which 
render Albany city-controlled school ath- 
letics so conspicuously educational, and 
thereby to earn the enthusiastic support (it 
almost always comes) of superintendents 
and school boards. ‘That physical educators 
have so far failed in the face of theory and 
example even to attempt such adjustments 
is an inescapable and adverse reflection 6n 
their fitness. 

Third, in the conduct of both intramural 
and interschool sports, the active inter- 
ference of adult coaches has been culpably 
antieducational, to the great degradation of 
schoolboy sports as developers of social 
powers, and of individual independence, 
initiative, and self-confidence. 

This impropriety may be illustrated by 
citing what happened in New York State 
and in Detroit, when educational au- 
thorities “took steps.” From 1927 to 1932 
or thereabouts, the practice became wide- 
Spread in these areas of relegating ath- 
Ietic coaches to spectators’ stands during 
game time, leaving to players themselves 
the responsibility of strategy, substitution, 
and leadership. The coach’s sole function 
was then to care for players’ health — for 
he was empowered to “remove any player 
at any time— but players so removed 
could not return to the same game.” (It 
should be noted that this signal advance 
in practice was literally forced upon most 
coaches by leading city school superin- 
tendents and principals, though a few city 
supervisors of physical education were also 
strongly supporting. ) 

Meanwhile, schoolboy teams in the areas 
Mentioned above used the innovation with 
extraordinary success and approval. Teams 
telying on their own elected captains even 
defeated teams whose coaches insisted on 
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The Sixth War Loan Drive to be concluded December 16 is a significant 
opportunity for helping win the war. 





“running the show” for their own squads. 


The entire experiment was, in fact, an~* 


amazing success, except in New York City 
itself, where school authorities abandoned 
it because, they formally announced in 
the daily press, “We cannot trust our paid 
coaches not to cheat.” 


Player Control Dropped 

Nevertheless, this signal improvement in 
schoolboy sports was squelched everywhere 
within nine years — chiefly by the studied 
apathy of “leaders” in physical education 
over the nation. School executives stood 
stanchly by the innovation — often took 
the lead in establishing it locally, and de- 
fended it before the inevitable “drugstore 
quarterback” and the occasional daily 
news sport reporter. But today “player- 
control” is so much in the discard that 
it is not even mentioned in physical edu- 
cation circles; while both schoolboy and 
college coaches plan confidently upon a 
recrudescence of the unbridled competitive 
emotions and practices which followed the 
last war — and produced from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing reports upon American College athletics 
summarized as follows by the Foundation’s 
President Pritchett: “American college ath- 
letics . . . have become a highly organized 
commercial enterprize . . . for the glory 
and profit of the college . . . the system is 
demoralizing and corrupt . . . the process 
is not only unsportsmanlike, it is immoral 
to the last degree.” 

“Tmmoral to the last degree” — in 1929. 
In 1944 this condition in both college and 








high school athletics promises to grow 
steadily worse. 

Thus, in two of three major phases of 
physical education (the third is “health 
teaching,” not discussed in this article) 
practices today are so far from sound 
that school executives are secretly dis- 
mayed almost to the point of impotence. 
Is it, then, mere alarmism to conclude that 
the present situation may properly. be 
described as bad? 

And once more it is easy to trace and 
prove the source of defection. For, in spite 
of all revelations of previous failure, 
physical educators themselves are still 
opposed to the conduct of proper physical 
development programs in public high 
schools, to say nothing of universities. 

So bad is the known condition that a 
joint committee of the National Education 
Association and American Medical Asso- 
ciation is taking a year to outline some 
more effective school physical fitness pro- 
gram — which this committee no doubt 
hopes will somehow be adopted by public 
schools in 1945, or ’46, or ’47 —in a world 
more confused than ever by postwar prob- 
lems of such magnitudes that all public 
education may need to serve in a struggle 
for purely national survival. 

Can this chimerical, still-to-be-formu- 
lated-in-theory school physical-fitness pro- 
gram succeed —even if wisely planned? 
Indeed, is there any “way out”? Is it even 
possible under ideal conditions to develop 
pupils, in school, to decent levels of nhysi- 
cal soundness and muscular strength and 
stamina? 





Principles for Establishing — 


The Participatory Workshop 


on the Local Level Donald W. Dunnan, Ph.D.’ 


Increased emphasis on democratic proce- 
dures in education has brought to the front 
many encouraging practices. One of the 
most successful of these has been the 
participatory workshop on the local level. 

The in-service training of teachers has 
long been a problem with which admin- 
istration has wrestled. During the present 
emergency the return to the classroom of 
teachers who have been away from teach- 
ing for a number of years has focused 
attention upon the necessity for further 
emphasis on in-service training. 

The most widely employed method of 
in-service training of personnel has been 
that of extension courses and summer 
school study. Extension courses, while 
certainly worth while, often reach but a 
limited number of the teachers on the 
staff. Summer school study is often an 
economic impossibility for the teachers 
who need it most. 

The workshop on the local or regional 
basis can be organized about many centers 
of interest. Leadership is often available 
within the school system. In instances 
where leadership is not available, it can 
often be obtained through the cooperation 
of near-by colleges and universities which 
will permit members of the staff to assist 
in local workshop projects. Areas in which 
the participatory workshop has operated 
most successfully are: 


1: Curriculum revision 

2. Selection of textbooks 

3. Development of policy in regard to such 
matters as salary schedules, sick leave, 
tenure, retirement, and pensions 

4. Improvement of school-community re- 
lations 


The local workshops that have been 
most successful are those in which the 
most careful preliminary planning has 
been done. It is essential that the co- 
operation of the staff be enlisted to as 
high a degree as possible. Workshops that 
are imposed upon the staff often bog 
down for lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of the participants. The most successful 
procedures have been those in which the 
cooperation of the local staff has been 
enlisted at the outset of the planning for 
the local workshop. This may be done 
through the teachers’ association or 
through a committee from among the 
teachers on the staff, appointed by the 
teachers themselves. It is important that 
the teachers who are to participate in the 
program recognize that the workshop is 


‘Superintendent of Schools, 
Department, Peace Dale, R. I. 


South Kingstown School 


organized to meet their needs as defined 
by themselves. 

An approach that has been used success- 
fully is that of asking the teachers to set 
down the things that are of concern to 
them in connection with their work as 
teachers. Often a surprising unanimity 
will be discovered as to the areas of 
concern. When agreement can be reached 
as to the problems which need attention, 
a good portion of the work of stimulating 
interest in the workshop is done. The 
organization of common problems will 
vary from community to community and 
in some instances may take many weeks 
or months of preliminary work. 

A steering committee ought to be organ- 
ized to develop plans in regard to: 


1. The time and place of meetings 

2. The organization of materials for the 
workshop 

3. The securing of collegiate credit for 
work done by the participants in the 
workshop 

4. The enlisting of community support and 
cooperation 


Teachers should not be expected to 
devote only out-of-school time to the 
workshop activity. Plans should be made 
to release teachers from regular classroom 
activity for workshop participation. This 
may be done through: 


1. The employment of substitute teachers 

2. The organization of the program of 
visual education to relieve teachers at 
stated intervals 

3. The combining of classes in certain sub- 
ject-matter areas 


Workshop groups should be small 
enough to permit the free exchange of 
ideas among the participants, but large 
enough so that one or two dominant 
personalities will not affect the findings 
of the whole group. 

In organizing the program for the 
participatory workshop, the principles of 
research ought to be carefully followed. 
These may be stated as follows: 


1. Problems clearly defined 

2. Study conducted impartially and with 
an open mind 

3. The criteria comprehensive and the 
measures used valid 

4. The sampling of cases adequate and 
representative 

5. All significant factors controlled or al- 
lowed for 

6. Appropriate statistical technique used 

7. Experimental differences interpreted 
both as to reliability and importance 

8. The conclusions drawn limited to the 
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cases of which the sampling is typical 
9. The implications for educational prac- 
tice clearly pointed out 


A careful preliminary statement of the 
problems to be studied, as well as a care- 
ful organization of the materials to be used 
in connection with the solution of the 
problem, will help to bring about a satis- 
factory end product from each workshop 
group. 

While many problems undertaken by 
workshop groups may be of a continuing 
nature, it is desirable that a deadline be 
set for the conclusion of the various 
projects. 

Study groups meeting for periods of 
longer than three or four months seem to 
lose some of their enthusiasm. A problem 
may not be satisfactorily solved in that 
period of time, but it appears more desir- 
able that a partial solution be arrived at, 
and that the study of the problem be 
continued by the same or a new group 
after a lapse of a few months. This does 
not mean that a group that has evidenced 
enthusiasm enough to carry a_ project 
beyond the deadline set ought not to be 
permitted to do so. Some of the desirable 
outcomes of participatory workshops are: 


1. Development of greater cooperative 
endeavor within the school system 

2. An appreciation of the work of the 
schools by members of the community 
who participate 

3. The development of original and reflec- 
tive thinking by those who participate 

4. A willingness to try out new ideas in 
the classroom 

5. Informs the staff and community of 
desirable up-to-date procedures in edu- 
cation 


While the participatory workshop on 
the local level is in an embryonic stage 
of development, it gives great promise of 
developing into a worth-while pattern for 
upgrading and professionalizing personnel 
through local activity. 





PHILADELPHIA’S JUNIOR TOWN MEETING 
OF THE AIR 

The fifth annual series of meetings of the 
Philadelphia Junior Town Meeting of the Air 
was begun on November 30th. The topic to run 
through the winter meetings will center aro 
the problem of postwar problems with emphasis 
on federal controls of local government, 
maintenance of an army, and social problems. 
The entire program is under the direction of @ 
steering committee, headed by Mr. Oscar M. 
Havey, and the participating students come from 
public, Catholic, and private schools of Phila- 
delphia and the vicinity. The moderators of the 
program include a leading banker, a member 
the board of education, an industrialist, and 
several attorneys. 
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Of the forty high schools in the sec- 
ondary school system of Chicago, thirty- 
one now have a large, attractive, beauti- 
fully furnished room known as the social 
laboratory. Plans have already been made 
for the installation of such rooms in five 
additional high schools; but the problem 
of finding space for them in the remaining 
four at present seems without solution. 
However, neither the principals of these 
four high schools nor the survey committee 
—a standing committee constantly survey- 
ing the high schools to determine needs for 
alterations or rehabilitation of the build- 
ings — have given up hope of finding a 
solution. For they know that changes can 
take place in the course of events or as 
a result of planning— such changes as 
a diminution in enrollment, shifts in 
registration in the departments, or the 
erection of additions in the postwar period. 


Origin of the Social Laboratory 

When the Lindblom High School was 
being erected in 1918, the new principal 
was appointed in ample time to have a 
voice and a hand in its planning. Having 
deep-seated convictions that the boys and 
girls in the area served by the new institu- 
tion — many of whom lived in the then 
underprivileged stockyards district — 
should have practice and direction in 
gracious living, he saw to it that social 
laboratories were provided for boys 
and girls. 

A woman teacher of culture and refine- 
ment, and with a knack for influencing 
girls for good, was selected to take charge 
of the girls’ social laboratory. Her first 


job was to furnish it. Despite her 
grandiose ideas with reference to the 
furnishings necessary —oriental rugs, 


deep upholstered furniture, fine mahogany 
tables and chairs, a grand piano, and the 
finest of services for tea—the school 
authorities were not dismayed. They 
promptly raised the money with the co- 
Operation of the student body, and the 
necessary equipment was _ purchased. 
Meanwhile the sponsor and the principal, 
with the assistance of a committee of 
teachers and students, had been working 
out a curriculum. For the procedure for 
teaching gracious living was to be syste- 
matic and thorough, not haphazard. The 
units of instruction were to include guid- 
ance for the girls in terms of what consti- 
tutes prudence in dating, make-up, conduct 
at formal and informal social affairs, at 
tea, at the dinner party both as host and 
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The Place of the Social Laboratory 


in the High School jon w. pet 





The ‘social laboratory provides ideal surroundings for practice in 
gracious living. 


guest, at the game, and in numerous social 
situations about the school, home, and 
community. 

While the plans for the training of the 
girls in the niceties of living were going 
forward, a similar project, although more 
masculine in nature, was proceeding apace 
for the boys. The boys’ social room, adja- 
cent to the facilities for physical educa- 
tion, was presided over by the football 
coach, assisted by the men teachers of 
physical education. The furniture for this 
room was substantial in nature, covered 
with leather — durable and masculine in 
type. It was agreed that the shields and 
trophies won by the athletic teams would 
be put on display in this room, and that 
the picture of every boy who made a 
Varsity team at the college level would be 
framed and hung here. 

Plans were made for all the students to 
come to these two rooms for regular, syste- 
matic instruction and socializing experi- 
ences. The students from the English 
classes were sent to the laboratories two 
or three times per semester —the boys 
from two or three classes to the boys’ 
social room, and the girls from the same 
classes to the girls’ room. 

The girls discussed many topics of inter- 
est with reference to good taste in living, 
draped themselves about the piano for a 
community sing occasionally, learned to 
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pour and drink tea with grace and charm, 
and developed a kind of public opinion 
that served to set the standard for think- 
ing and conduct among Lindblom girls. 
Meanwhile the boys discussed their aims 
with reference to sports, ideals of sports- 
manship and character, and also developed 
a code of thinking and acting that was 
summed up in the slogan, “This is Lind- 
blom.” 


Modifications of the Original Idea 


Although members of the staffs of both 
the superintendent and architect visited 
the Lindblom set-up and were sympathetic 
with the Lindblom idea, they were either 
not wholly convinced of its practicability 
in other high schools or skeptical of the 
use that principals would make of such 
rooms if provided. Consequently a kind of 
compromise was adopted. Only one room, 
called the civic room, was included in 
plans for high schools built subsequently. 
It was thought that this room could be 
used profitably for meetings of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, for the accommoda- 
tion of groups of students or teachers who 
desired a place to meet, for departmental 
faculty meetings, and the like. Both a small 
kitchen and a small office were located 
adjacent to these rooms. No furniture was 
allowed other than a long bench along the 
window side of the room or a set of fifty 
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A joint luncheon of the Lions and Kiwanis Clubs helped the Austin High 

School administration to bring an important group of business and 

professional men into close contact with the school’s program and its 
problems. 


folding chairs and a table. The floor was 
usually covered with linoleum. 

In some of the high schools these rooms 
were carefully maintained and effectively 
used, but in others they were considered 
of little importance in comparison with 
the need for additional classrooms, because 
the decades: of the twenties and thirties 
saw such a tremendous increase in high 
school enrollments that administrators were 
always scouting for some corner that might 
care for that extra platoon of students 
just admitted to the high school. 


Resurgence of Desire for a 
Social Laboratory 

After the depression had been largely 
whipped in the late thirties, however, high 
school principals again began to feel that 
they had some elbow room in their build- 
ings. Not only was money a little freer in 
the community, but the PWA was making 
funds available for the erection of new 
buildings and needed additions to old ones. 
Then, too, when the war boom came along 
with its accompanying need for man power, 
the resultant drop in enrollments meant an 
increase in the space available in the build- 
ings. Principals were eager to reallocate 
suitable unused space for the accommoda- 
tions of some of the newer services — guid- 
ance, adjustment, ROTC, library service, 
and the social laboratory. 

Every year for the past five or six years, 
three or four of the forty Chicago high 
schools have been equipped with social 
laboratories. The board of education has 
supplied the funds for making the neces- 
sary alterations in the space allocated by 
the principal for the social room, and it has 
provided necessary equipment except fancy 
furniture — such equipment as a refriger- 
ator, a stove, chinaware, a grand piano, 
radio, Victrola, suitable floor covering, 


Venetian blinds, appropriate decoration, 
modern lighting fixtures, and the necessary 
electric outlets for the installation of floor 
and end-table lamps. 


Furnishing the Social Laboratory 


Typically, the principal faced with the 
problem of setting up a social laboratory 
appoints a committee of teachers from 
the fine-arts and home-arts departments, as 
well as a group of student leaders of his 
school, to plan the decoration and furnish- 
ing of the room. As a rule, committee 
members make visits to other high schools 
to inspect the lay-out of social laboratories 
already furnished and functioning. Before 
making recommendations for furnishings, 
they usually consult the principal and the 
faculty sponsor responsible for super- 
vising the socializing program planned for 
the laboratory, to discover the purposes for 
which the room is to be used. They then 
select furniture suited to these purposes. 
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Accompanying this article are photographs 
of representative social laboratories in use, 
Generally light tints are used for decora- 
tion, and the room is furnished as a kind 
of front parlor, with overstuffed furniture 
and attractive pieces. The floor coverings 
are beautiful and durable. Walls are hung 
with paintings or the best art product of 
the school’s art classes. 


Typical Examples of Social-Laboratory 
Uses 


The Marshall High School is now using 
its social laboratory for demonstrating 
some of the most modern techniques of 
teaching. Teachers from various depart- 
ments, for example, bring groups of their 
students there to show different methods 
of teaching developmental reading, since 
the whole Chicago school system is now 
putting forth a special effort to develop 
a sound program of reading instruction. 
Teachers who happen to be free from 
teaching duties at the time the demonstra- 
tions are in progress are urged to observe 
what is going on. Girls from the home-arts 
department are frequently on hand to 
promote good fellowship among the teach- 
ers through serving tea and cookies. 

The co-ordinator of radio instruction in 
Marshall has installed a fine radio in the 
social laboratory. She keeps in touch with 
all the programs sponsored by the Chicago 
Radio Council and invites to the social 
laboratory as auditors those groups who 
should be interested in the various offer- 
ings. Lately she has been concentrating 
particularly on the Pan-American radio 
programs based on the new courses of 
study prepared for promoting the Good- 
Neighbor Policy in this hemisphere. 

The course of study in English, now 
almost completely revised, provides a 
number of activities for which the social 
laboratory ambient is highly desirable — 
parties, culminating activities of various 
types, teas, panel discussions, programs 
requiring the use of piano, radio, or play- 
back. Any teacher of English working on 





Student government group in session. 
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such an activity can schedule the social 
laboratory in advance for use by her class. 

Whenever a teacher in the Amundsen 
High School deserves some special rec- 
ognition— because of promotion, com- 
mendation by superiors for a_ signal 
accomplishment, marriage, retirement, or 
some such matter — two or three periods 
in the day are set aside in which colleagues 
can drop into the social room and pay 
their respects, drinking tea the while and 
listening to some fine chamber music 
furnished by a string quartet or other 
ensemble. 

All the high schools use their social 
laboratories for serving luncheons and 
dinners to important community groups. 
When visitors from the regional accredit- 
ing agencies inspect a Chicago high school, 
they are served a luncheon. This meal is 
followed by a conference in which they 
may set forth to members of the staff 
their evaluation of the institution. Princi- 
pals who are members of local Lions, 
Kiwanis, Rotary, or other service clubs 
occasionally invite these groups to a 
luncheon in the social laboratory, taking 
advantage of the opportunity to show out- 
standing features and activities of the 
schools. Leading students are called upon 
to present entertainment and panel or 
round-table discussions of some of the 
educational problems upon which the 
administration would like these gentlemen 
to center their attention. 

The principal of the Carl Schurz High 
School recently held a luncheon for the 
Chicago Northwest Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a group of industrialists with 
factories in the neighborhood of that in- 
stitution. They visited the school shops 
and other: facilities before eating, and 
heard from both the principal and the 
vocational counselor of the school what 
talents the forthcoming graduates had to 
offer to prospective employers. This sort 
of meeting tends to develop closer ties 
between the school and important men of 
the community. 

The Marshall High School has four 
divisions of blind students. Because of the 
exceptional character of the training and 
guidance needed by these young people, 
a demonstration of their activities and 
accomplishments was recently held in the 
Marshall social laboratory with a twofold 
purpose: to provide an interesting and 
profitable hour of observation for officials 
of the Chicago school system as well as for 
outstanding Chicago citizens interested in 
welfare work, and to promote indirectly 
the welfare of the blind and partially 
sighted young people in the Chicago 
schools. Those who attended the meeting 
saw demonstrations of writing and reading 
of Braille, and of the talking book. They 
were thrilled by the performance of several 
blind students in music, art, and crafts. 

Each year the Austin High School holds 
a series of mother-and-daughter teas for 
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The Marshall High School provides a program of secondary education 

for a group of blind youth. Recently the social room was the scene of a 

meeting in which outstanding Chicago citizens were given an oppor- 

tunity to witness the work of these young people who are being trained 
for economic and social competence. 


selected groups of girls. Likewise, father- 
and-son dinners are held for such groups 
as the football team, the baseball team, the 
National-Honor-Society boys, and mem- 
bers of the band and orchestra. 

Of course all the high schools equipped 
with social laboratories use them for 
special club meetings, parties in honor of 
divisions making especially outstanding 
records with reference to school drives and 
campaigns, meetings of school-govern- 
ment groups, club exhibits, occasional art 
exhibits, and group guidance carried on by 
the adjustment teacher and various other 
staff members. 

Most high schools have organized a 





Listening to the first invasion 
broadcast. 


group of boys and girls known as hosts 
and hostesses who receive visitors, take 
them to the social laboratory, answer 
questions and make themselves generally 
helpful pending the arrival of the member 
of the staff with whom a conference is 
desired. The room also serves as a rally- 
ing point for honored guests invited to 
special assemblies or other important 
school functions. The Lane Technical High 
School, for example, recently held an 
elaborate ceremony in its stadium in com- 
memoration of the sale of $1,000,000 in 
war bonds. Those who had been invited to 
sit on the platform— board members, 
noted alumni, Army and Navy officers, 
and superintendents — met in the social 
laboratory before proceeding to the field 
in a body. They later returned there for 
a luncheon and the accompanying speeches 
of appreciation and congratulation. 


An Indispensable Facility 

Chicago high-school principals have 
come to the conclusion that a_ social 
laboratory is almost an _ indispensable 
facility. The number of uses for the room 
has grown to such an extent in recent 
years that it is seldom idle. In fact, there 
is such a demand for it on the part of 
student groups and their faculty sponsors 
that the custodian and supervisor of the 
room must keep a calendar to record re- 
quests for the reservation of dates and 
periods. Larger high schools throughout the 
country will certainly press for rooms when 
they become familiar with the work that 
is possible in them. 





How Dynamic Is Your Library? 


In a certain Texas town of 6000 people 
the library picture in the schools is not 
pretty. Elementary teachers with no library 
training care for the books in their build- 
ing, taking them to their rooms as they 
need them. The half-time librarian in the 
junior high school, which has an enrollment 
of about 500, this spring sent the senior 
high school full-time librarian only 15 
titles to order for next year. When she 
was informed that she might have con- 
siderably more money for new books, she 
said that she did not need more than 
the 15. It is obvious that these junior high 
school and elementary libraries are not 
altogether dynamic ones; and the picture 
is a common one. Nor is the small-town 
school library situation the only one that 
is not ideal. One of the largest, most 
progressive cities in Texas has _ school 
libraries in each building, with a fully or 
partially trained librarian in each, but 
without a supervisor or co-ordinator. The 
appointment of a co-ordinator of libraries 
in the system would increase the service 
rendered by these individual libraries out 
of all proportion to the expense involved. 
Such a leader could plan and carry out a 
long-term program of progress, securing 
better library appropriations, raising the 
standards of training, assisting librarians, 
especially the inexperienced, and inspiring 
all. The solution of the library problem 
lies with you, the executive. No room in 
your school is as important as the library: 
with the present enriched, socialized pro- 
gram it should be the dynamo of your 
building, sending out electric power to 
every other room. If this is not true of 
your library, something is wrong. 


Leave it to the Librarian 


The first consideration in analyzing 
reasons for a library’s being a static, dead- 
end kind of thing is the librarian; she is 
the one person who can do even more 
than you can to make or mar the library. 
It goes without saying that she should 
have complete academic and library-science 
training in an approved school and some 
teaching experience. But her personality 
is more important: she should be a mature 
person with a pleasing physical appearance 
and some degree of poise, sincerity, adapta- 
bility, enthusiasm, accuracy, administrative 
ability, and a sympathetic understanding 
of boys and girls. Of course, you will never 
find a librarian who has all these qualities; 
but your warm cooperation will do much 
to make her develop toward the ideal. 
When you find a person with some of these 
desirable qualities, consider her a depart- 
ment head and base her salary upon your 
regular schedule. 


‘Nicholson Memorial Library, Longview, Tex. 





Ruth Sara Reese’ 


If you have chosen the right librarian, 
you may leave largely with her such 
matters as the rejuvenation of an old room 
into a library; consultation with the archi- 
tect if a new plant is to be planned; the 
choice and arrangement of furnishings and 
equipment; selection of supplies; book 
selection and ordering; and planning a 
conservative but adequate budget for 
books, binding, periodicals, and supplies in 
accordance with accepted standards. In no 
case should anything, especially sets and 
“bargains” presented by agents, be ordered 
for the library without consulting the 
librarian. Lists of suggested books should 
be submitted to her by the head of each 
department; she must be the clearing house 
for all possible selections and should make 
the final orders. It is her responsibility to 
see that the book collection consists of 
from six to ten good, recent, attractive 
books per student enrolled and that no 
one department gets the lion’s share unless 
its prior use of books warrants an unusual 
number. If she is on her toes, she will ask 
your permission to discard old books that 
are never read because of dirty, worn 
condition, very fine print, yellow paper, 
out-of-date illustrations and _ reading 
matter, or style beyond the student’s com- 
prehension as well as books that ought not 
be read because of false, immoral, or 
mediocre content. She will also insist that 
any supplementary texts be removed to 
the bookroom or to classrooms to leave 
shelf space in the library for legitimate 
library books that furnish colorful supple- 


mentary reading for regular courses and 
plenty of reading just for fun. 

If the librarian is to do her best work 
with boys and girls and with the faculty, 
she has a right to certain considerations 
from you. Printed Wilson and Library-of- 
Congress cards are economy in the end and 
save the librarian’s time for service of a 
higher quality. It is desirable to have an 
adult assistant so that the librarian may 
be free to visit classes at times and be in 
such close touch not only with the course 
of study but also with the classwork that 
she can integrate the library work with 
that of the. teachers. She should not be 
asked to sponsor a home room or any club 
other than her library club; nor should 
she be called upon to assist with routines 
during enrollment and the close of school, 
for those are her busiest times. Give her 
time in faculty meetings to present the 
library to the faculty and a chance on 
assembly programs to advertise her wares. 
She should have space in the columns of 
the school paper and ample table and 
bulletin-board space within and just out- 
side the library. It is your responsibility 
not only to provide an excellent library but 
also to see that your faculty understands 
and takes advantage of its resources. To 
that end you should encourage anything 
which your librarian wants to do to make 
your teachers more library minded. It 
might be effective to schedule some faculty 
meetings in the library in order to imply 
the importance you attach to it. If a study 
hall in the library is a necessary evil be- 





The library needs not merely well chosen equipment, harmonizing col- 

ored finish, and an atmosphere of dignity and study. It also requires a 

librarian with personality, training, and sympathetic understanding of 
boys and girls. 
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The librarian should function vitally in the guidance program as well 
as in all academic study. 


cause no other space is available, send a 
study-hall teacher with the students. 
Finally, ask your librarian’s advice and 
listen to her opinion on anything connected 
with the library; if she does not know 
more than you do in that narrow field, you 
should fire her and get someone who does. 


What You May Expect 


If you have provided an adequate library 
in accordance with the regional standard- 
izing association and have employed an 
efficient, well-trained librarian, to whom 
you can accord respect and full coopera- 
tion, there are certain services to your 
school program that you may expect and 
demand from your librarian. First of all 
you may expect her to be consistently 
patient and cheerful in all the services 
rendered both students and teachers and 
thoughtful about consulting you on all 
vital matters. You surely may expect a 
neat, well-organized, usable library with an 
efficient system of cataloguing and circula- 
tion, with neat, accurate records, with 
furnishings not defaced but cared for 
properly, and with due attention to the 
attraction of beauty and color in the room. 
You may also expect a library left in order 
at the end of the school year and reports 
that are accurate and neat. The library 
should be free for use to capacity with a 
simple system of roll checking in co- 
operation with the study halls; and 
assigned supplementary reading, reference 
work, browsing, and recreational reading 
of books, magazines, and newspapers 
should be encouraged. 

You may also expect the librarian to 
function vitally in your guidance pro- 
gram; for instance, she can do much to 
help orient the freshmen and _ transfers 


from other schools; to inspire and guide 
the young person who ought to go to 
college; to help students understand 
occupations and careers and to choose a 
vocation in which they can be successful 
and happy; to guide students in better 
methods of study; to help teachers and 
students alike to do reference work and 
to acquire steadily more skill in finding 
their own answers; to stimulate recrea- 
tional reading and give definite guidance 
in its choice, thus aiding the teacher in 
providing remedial reading for the slow 
student and raising the student’s level of 
appreciation gradually by recommending 
steppingstone books; to aid in personality 
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adjustment; and to furnish information 
and interpretations for pupil-guidance 
records. The alert librarian will stimulate 
interest in reading among both the brilliant 
and the slow readers by writing articles 
for the school paper, preparing an assembly 
program occasionally at such an appro- 
priate time as Book Week, having timely 
bulletin board and table displays, changed 
about once a week, and most of all by her 
own contagious interest in reading and her 
sound knowledge of books, psychology, and 
the reading interests of her students. You 
can count on her to maintain order in the 
room so that people may read undisturbed 
and to preserve at the same time that free, 
informal, easy atmosphere that draws stu- 
dents. She should never tire of that 
constant informal training which individ- 
uals need in learning to use the library 
efficiently. It is her duty to relate the 
school library to the public library in such 
a way that the student will continue to 
use the latter after his school days have 
passed. By renewing books she can even 
encourage parents to read works which 
their sons and daughters are reading; and 
she should respond eagerly to requests for 
advice on choice of books for home 
libraries. 


Cooperation with the Teachers 


Another very valuable service that you 
may expect your librarian to render is 
wholehearted cooperation with the teach- 
ers in improving their instruction. Com- 
plete integration comes only when the 
librarian has the teacher’s viewpoint and 
every teacher has had a little library 
training. The efficient librarian, however, 
will not wait for this utopian situation, but 
will endeavor to bring to the attention of 
teachers the resources of the library 
through private conversation, notices on 

(Concluded on page 68) 





With its present enlarged socialized program, the library should be the 
dynamo of the school sending out electric power to every academic room. 
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Cultural Opportunities in — 
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Inter-American Relationships: 


E. E. Mireles 


We are interested in a social problem 
that today has assumed national and inter- 
national importance. This is the problem 
of relationships with Latin America and 
its people. 

New trends in Latin-America relations 
have made local problems of much greater 
importance than they were before. We are 
now more conscious of the twenty coun- 
tries to the south of us. We are realizing 
that, after all, we live in a small world. 

The proper relationships with Latin 
America have never been established. This 
has been due to the many unfortunate 
historical incidents of the past and to 
ignorance on both sides of the frontier. 

There are many people on both sides 
who are misinformed or not well informed 
about the historical factors involved. There 
are many who will not take the trouble to 
find out for themselves. There are many 
who do not care. There are those who 
would evade responsibilities. Naturally, 
this is all wrong, for sooner or later all 
of us will have to bear the catastrophic 





*Eprtor’s Note: The public schools of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., under the direction of Mr. E. E. 
Mireles, co-ordinator of Spanish, have conducted 
a Spanish program which has been effective as 
the medium for a natural understanding between 
the peoples of the two Americas. 

The Spanish program in Corpus Christi has 
effected a practical, far-reaching organization 
which has been functioning since September, 
1940, It has not only made a fine contribution 
to the “good will” policy for the Americas, but 
it has become a working model for similar work 
in other communities. 

The aim of the Spanish program is twofold: 
First, it aims to teach the child to speak, read, 
and write Spanish; and second, it aims to 
develop the teachers themselves in the use of 
Spanish. The instruction is in charge of 71 teach- 
ers in the grades, all of whom teach under the 
direction of head teachers. Supervision is in 
charge of the co-ordinator, who plans the mate- 
rial, exercises, and teaching procedure. 

The plan is really very simple. Through the 
children the teachers are enabled to practice and 
develop their Spanish, while the parents learn 
from the children and in normal associations. 

The results of the program have attracted wide 
attention. The Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the school district, the local newspaper, all are 
continually asked to reply to inquiries from all 
over the United States. The Spanish program has 
made a lasting contribution to national defense 
by helping to bring about a better understanding 
between the Latin-American countries and the 
United States. The Corpus Christi schools have 
been fortunate in having sufficient teachers who 
have a knowledge of the Spanish language, but 
they explain that a working program may be 
established even with teachers who have never 
had Spanish. The teacher merely guides the class 
and studies with the children. The plan is quite 
adequate since it makes the children feel a sort 
of partnership and friendliness with the teacher 
which is not common in other subjects. 


consequences of social and economic 
maladjustments. 
There are many people with us today 


who are thinking in terms of a century 


or more ago. They need to be informed 


about relationships that are of such im- 
portance that they can be measured only 
in terms of lives lost and suffering that 
they cause. : 


Mutual Trust and Respect 


We need to have mutual trust and re- 
spect among the twenty-one American re- 
publics and their people. The problem 
narrows itself down to achieving “good 
will” and “kind feelings” between the two 
great peoples of the Americas, the English 
speaking and the Latin speaking, the 
Anglo-American and the Latin American. 
We need to understand that for all these 
people of America there is but one com- 
mon destiny and that the futures of the 
Latin American countries and our own are 
inseparable. 

Our work to establish better feelings 
must be based on justice and fair play. 
We have to bring about full cooperation 
and co-ordination of action among all the 
people of the American continents. There 
are over seven million Spanish-speaking 
Americans, mostly in the southwestern 
United States. Herein lies the potential 
service that every community can render 
to the rest of the nation and to the 
Americas as a whole, for here the two 
peoples are actually living together, here 
the two frontiers meet, and here we can 
do, firsthand, and in a most realistic 
manner, what our diplomats are talking 
about; here we can prove or disprove the 
theory that we are right-thinking Chris- 
tian people, rationalistic human beings, 
and real democratic liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans. 

Information Will Help 


The first step is to inform ourselves. 
We must know that in the great state of 
Texas and in our community there are 
Latin Americans who are true and loyal 
American citizens and that there are Latin 
Americans who are citizens of othét Ameri- 
can republics, mainly Mexico, and that 
their loyalty is somewhere else. There is a 
great deal of difference in the feelings of 
one and the other. The American citizen 
wants to be considered as such. He only 
wants a chance to prove his loyalty and to 
be given an opportunity to live and work 
like anv other American. The other dis- 
likes the idea of becoming an American 
citizen. Proudly, he tends to be separate 
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and apart from the other residents of the 
community. ‘The bonds between them are 
not great. It is mostly necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the two and to be able 
to tell when we have exceptions. 


Prejudice Must Disappear 


There has been much prejudice and 
hostility against U. S. Americans in Latin 
America just as there has been prejudice 
against Latin Americans in Texas, and 
such subversive feelings will only dis- 
appear on one side of the border in the 
exact proportion as they disappear on the 
other. Hence our great interest in further- 
ing the educational work that will bring 
about understanding and preparation for 
the future. 

The second step is to assume our in- 
dividual responsibility and actually play 
a part in bringing about the desired happy 
state where everyone will have his just 
dues, will be treated on an individual basis, 
and will take his place in the world that is 
to come. We must act on principles of 
justice and equality of opportunity, and 
fairness to all. 

A third step, and if I may say, the 
crowning one, is to undertake a project of 
Pan-American character, either individ- 
ually or collectively; so that the work of 
establishing the proper relationships may 
be accelerated and a happier and more 
peaceful life may be lived by all of us, 
of all classes, of all creeds, and of all 
beliefs! 

We in Corpus Christi schools have a 
laboratory for Pan Americanism. We have 
played our part and more and more our 
work on Pan Americanism and our method 
for teaching Spanish in the elementary 
schools is gaining recognition not only 
throughout the state where we have over 
a quarter of a million Mexican children 
studying Spanish but throughout the na- 
tion as a whole. 





o— 


THE CHALLENGE 


Most magazines we read, books we pick up, 
and speeches we hear offer certain challenges to 
education. Even the politicians and radio chaps 
are doing it. We are held responsible for every- 
thing from Hades to highwater. We are getting 
to a place where we would like to do a little 
challenging ourselves. A challenge is no solution, 
it is just passing the buck. 

Some speakers can diagnose a need in a tone 
of voice that makes you forget that they have 
not at the same time offered a solution. Here is 
one sentence picked out of many such, “The 
schools must not only train their students for 
life, but they must fit them into life. Teachers, 
you cannot turn your back upon your students 
at the schoolhouse door.” 

There my countrymen is a job as big as all 
social and economic life. When we have solved 
that, if we ever do, we shall have delivered the 
millennial dawn upon the doorstep of the world. 

I have a friend who has a cancer which is 
slowly eating away his life. Many of us can 
diagnose his case, but alas, none of us can offer 
a remedy. And so the remedy for many of our 
most apparent needs still challenge not only the 
schools, but all of us. The answers still lie in 
the lap of the gods. — J. IJ. S. 
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As social revolution increasingly places 
problems on the public schools of America, 
the field of educational public relations 
becomes more and more important. From 
time to time the columns of the JouRNAL 
reflect the perturbations of school people 
who recognize the influence of public 
opinion and who give of their worth- 
while experience for the sake of guiding 
others who have not been able to crack 
the nut. Specialists in the field of public 
relations seemingly never cease to wonder 
at the absence of thorough-going, over-all 
understanding of both needs and practices 
in the educational field as contrasted with 
the almost uniformly better job done by 
business. To them the striking phenomenon 
is the great variety of dead ends both to 
thinking and to practices, instead of the 
straight-away to be observed in the ad- 
vertising department of almost any business. 

Two basic techniques are imperative. 
One is that public relations must be a two- 
way street. It is not merely a “selling 
job” to a given public. If it does not draw 
from the public ideas and attitudes and 
wishes by which educators may improve 
their work, it is largely a fraud. A major 
philosophy for the existence of school 
boards and boards of trustees of institu- 
tions for higher learning is that such offi- 
cials shall in some degree understand the 
public and its aims and wishes and will 
aid in translating them to the paid facul- 
ties and administrations. 

Since, however, in well-ordered institu- 
tions the paid administration, with all that 
it can gain in knowledge from boards and 
faculties. is a principal mouthpiece by 
which is disseminated information on which 
the public can form its opinion, the pro- 
nouncements of the profession must be 
lucid. This, alas, is altogether too fre- 
quently lost sight of. The language peculiar 
to the profession, in many instances, simply 
is not understood by patrons of education, 
especially those of the public school levels. 
An answer to this phase of the problem 
is strikingly shown by the collaboration 
of knowing research men with writers par- 
ticularly chosen to remold their research 
ideas into almost “advertising talk.” These 
specialized writers are in no narrow sense 
“ghost writers.” In several noteworthy 
national cases the material, in effect, was 
completely prepared by the research di- 
rectors and then reshaped for public con- 
sumption by those specialists who knew 
the tastes and habits of the general public 
better than did the educationists. And 
this is no slur on the latter, who frankly 
proclaim the necessity for “getting over 
to the public” the ideas they have de- 





‘Wilmette, Tl. 


Dead-End Public Relations 


Herbert B. Mulford, Esq." 


veloped and who openly recommended the 
specialist’s style of writing for numerous 
public-relations activities. 


What Do Teachers Read? 


A second aspect of these problems, 
often not adequately considered, is the 
need for separation of ideas and practices 
on three basic levels — for immediate local 
consumption in a given district, for in- 
fluence on the state level to sway legisla- 
tion or reform in state departments or 
county or other regional leadership, and 
lastly for national effect both in leader- 
ship of the profession and to accomplish 
legislation and support. 

Cutting across these logical divisions 
also is the stratification of educational 
thinking, which is a large influence in 
stratifying the public to be educated into 
class levels of intelligence and erudition. 
These stratifications are seen in the pub- 
lication of scores of educational magazines 
on different age levels and subject-matter 
specialties. Accompanying what a writer 
in a recent “educational number” of the 
Saturday Review of Literature calls. a 
“welter of educational literature,” we find 
an impasse in the in-service reading of 
thousands of teachers. One hardly dares 
to mention a very imperfect and partial 
sampling of teacher reading habits. On 
checking with a number of public and 
school librarians it was ascertained that 
the display of educational books and maga- 
zines in strategic locations which should 
come under the eve of the faculties resulted 
in no demand for such material. Only 
when “the boss” suggested in teacher meet- 
ings or bulletins the advisability of read- 
ing such and such special material did 
the demand arise. One sharp contrast to 
this, however, was the habit of reading 
the particular journal of the group organi- 
zation to which the teachers belong plus 
their own specialty publication. The bear- 
ing this habit has upon public relations 
should be that, following the adage that 
“a satisfied customer is one’s best adver- 
tisement,” teachers are a prime factor in 
the interpretation of the school and the 
public through both children and parents. 
Thus ignorance of public relations phi- 
losophies and practices on the part of 
teachers is almost suicidal. 

While obviously the teacher influence is 
chiefly in the local community, the com- 
posite influence of a million teachers is 
considerable in both state and national 
affairs. Unfortunately, for whatever rea- 
sons, there are several outstanding factors 
in present teacher experiences which mili- 
tate against good public relations. The 
chief of these is inadequate training and 
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life experiences. One needs only to men- 
tion the low level of teachers’ salaries and 
the tremendous annual turnover in teach- 
ing .positions to indicate a vicious circle in 
this area. Again, certain important studies, 
though possibly not final, show teachers 
apparently to have little interest in civic 
affairs. One wonders concerning the petti- 
coat influence of 88 per cent women teach- 
ers in the elementary and 58 per cent 
women in the high schools. Again, the 
inability of communities in many instances 
to understand the value of the teacher in 
community life outside the schoolroom in- 
hibits the best sort of influence in our 
two-way communications. In the forward- 
looking community often this is recognized 
and even bonuses are provided so that 
teachers may live in the community and be 
a fine and integral part of its over-all life. 
Where these matters are not understood 
and acted upon positively and construc- 
tively we have dead-end streets without 
number. 


Educational Facts for the People? 


Returning to the matter of reading ma- 
terial, it is striking that we find such little 
real information for public consumption 
in those fields needing greatest elucidation 
for greatest cooperation and financial sup- 
port. An outstanding leader in the field 
of national youth education, in comment- 
ing on the retirement of Angelo Patri from 
active school service, remarked that out 
of the more than 130,000,000 people of 
this country, he was perhaps the one 
greatest popular influence on young 
mothers. When one searches for other in- 
fluences (always on the popular, not pro- 
fessional, mind) one finds only a few 
categories: 

1. A great outpouring of local froth and 
fluff concerning activities of the PTA, pos- 
sibly much to the good, but normally 
lacking in anything which gives the local 
public any idea of the need for school 
growth in the social revolution 

2. A similar outpouring from colleges 
and universities, chiefly calculated by their 
publicity departments to recruit students 
— rarely coming to grips with the greatest 
of school problems 

3. Much current news commentary on 
specialized training for the armed forces, 
now switching to the question of postwar 
compulsory military training. A vast 
amount of the “hand-outs” from colleges 
and universities emphasizes the patriotism 
shown by the institution in helping Uncle 
Sam in the emergency. Often it is tinctured 
by news of certain “planning for the post- 
war world.” 

4. Spectacular and often ill-informed 
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local news stories, especially in the metro- 
politan press, on the fads and foibles of 
societies, associations, unions, and aggres- 
sive “leaders.” 

5. Spurts of comment on the prose and 
contras of federal aid to education and 
its “either or” corollary of federal con- 
trol of the public schools. 

6. A very limited amount of “public 
school” information in the popular maga- 
zines; instead chiefly lucubrations on 
the philosophy of the learning process 
and altogether inadequate discussions of 
whether work is any part of life and 
whether education in the public schools 
should or should not embrace life’s labori- 
ous realities. 

Asked why the middle-ground needs of 
the public schools were not reasonably 
portrayed in the popular magazines, a na- 
tional figure in education said, “Well, most 
of us who write are college professors. 
And we naturally write about the field 
which concerns us most.” Here is the rub. 
In contact with hundreds of active and 
practical school men, one observes their 
close application to their local jobs and 
their delegation to group leaders of many 
of the activities for which their own school 
experiences would best serve in public 
relations of state or national dimensions. 
Broadly what these better informed men 
know and do is subordinated naturally to 
their local activities from which they 
gain their livelihoods. They are themselves 
growing; they may be studying for higher 
degrees; they may need sabbatical years 
for development; and so on. Or as they 
attain to greater stature; they may sidle 
into college teaching, whereupon, if they 
write, it probably will be on the level of 
higher education or in the educational 
press. And the pity of all this is that, on 
the one hand, such men do not realize what 
they are withholding from the public, or 
the other, they bend to the “policies” of 
their institution, instead of lending their 
influence to create a bold and positive 
philosophy in public relations. So long as 
there is such a wide gamut to public edu- 
cation, the fact that classes in school pub- 
licity of many a teacher-training institu- 
tion hold a mere handful of pupils instead 
of being crowded with school adminis- 
trators, means that we shall continue to 
have our dead-ends in the cause of edu- 
cational support and understanding. 


College Publicity More Effective 

In sharp contrast with these negative 
situations there are outstanding examples 
of full understanding of the potentialities 
of public relations techniques. One of the 
first manifestations of such understanding 
is the action of certain administrators fo 
lead their official boards to come positively 
to grips with the question of what is to 
be done about the situation as school or 
college policy. One occasionally runs 
across a situation where a_ professional 
public relations expert has been retained 
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as a member of the staff. There can hardly 
be any objection to this addition in any 
private institution, for, the recruitment of 


- students being one oi the duties, results 


can be reasonably measured and the de- 
cision approved on “the profit motive 
basis.” But here we envision this expert 
chiefly as a “one-way” purveyor of in- 
formation. In the case of public schools 
and universities the question may easily 
arise as to whether the institution is jus- 
tified in spending the public’s tax money 
to “sell the public on its own wants.” This 
outlook escapes quite the “two-way” ob- 
jective by which almost as much informa- 
tion should come from the public as goes 
to it. 

Not unusually the attitude of school 
boards and administrations is to “let 
sleeping dogs lie.” If things are going well 
with the schools, why do anything more 
than aid in transient interpretations to 
parents exclusively? This keeps things 
going along pretty much on a status quo 
ante basis. Following this type of phi- 
losophy, instead of building up a surplus 
of good will for a rainy day emergency, a 
“campaign” is started only when, as and 
if something specific, like a new school- 
house or a bond issue or an increase in 
tax rates, is needed. With this type of 
philosophy the administration permits such 
valuable community assets as the merchant 
sets down in his books as “Good Will $1” 
to become a nullity. Thus there may be no 
reciprocal influences of local joint com- 
mittees of citizens, boards, and teachers 
to discuss important projects. There may 
be no realization of the ways and means to 
make the community itself a greater edu- 
cational factor for all concerned. There 
may be no distribution of printed policies 
of the school system, no intelligible annual 
reports, no attack upon local juvenile 
delinquencies, and drop-outs from school. 
There may be no effort to implant any 
conceptions of what it means to have bad 
school laws, bad school-district organiza- 
tions, inadequate. financial support, all 
eventually heading up into national prob- 
lems of the lost national assets in waste 
human power. Always dead ends. 

Where a real conception is implemented, 
the school system itself can often do the 
job almost unaided. One has in mind a 
conspicuous example in the recent occu- 
pational survey made by a cooperative 
staff of some ten districts in the Greater 
Kansas City area. Some three hundred 
teachers were specially trained to inter- 
view business and industry of the area 
and some five hundred men from business 
participated. The obiective was to ascer- 
tain what local business wished from high- 
school graduates. But the contacts from 
such a cooperative enterprise must have 
been invaluable in public relations. 


School Boards Need Information 


Both state-wide and nationally, the pro- 
fession sorely lacks both the imagination 
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and the facilities to lay down functional] 
assistance where’ education most needs it, 
This is first with the school board and 
second with the people at large on the 
questions of state and national school 
policies. One has in mind that in the 48 
states and islands there are great varia- 
tions in policies, in methods of state con- 
trols, and in the compactness with which 
some commonwealths operate, contrasted 
with the extreme decentralization in others, 
Often the problems are just as grievous in 
magnitude as they are in multiplicity of 
details. It is one thing to contemplate 
the problems of Illinois with its 12,000 
highly independent and separatist schoo] 
districts, of which some 1500 operate no 
schools, or of Kansas with its 8600 dis- 
tricts about one third of whose schools are 
closed, and quite another to work with 
only 40 districts in Utah, 55 in West 
Virginia, or even 350 in Massachusetts. 

Much has been said about the dis- 
closures of rank illiteracies from the 1940 
census, with 10,000,000 adults over the 
age of 25 years with reading abilities nil 
to fourth-grade levels. Much has been said 
about the wastes of human resources and 
the need for some sort of intelligible na- 
tional and state policies in respect to them. 
But the public at large suffers in lack of 
information. This is reflected sharply in 
the halls of Congress and in many a 
statehouse when it comes to financial 
legislation. 

One cause rooted in a bad habit which 
ignores public relations is, in turn, that 
fixed habit of thinking, easily understood, 
by which the hierarchies of education as- 
sume that when they dispense perfectly 
good conclusions from fine research ac- 
tivities and channel them only to state 
offices or associations, the material gravi- 
tates naturally to become effective in the 
local community and its public opinion. 
This emphatically is not the case. It is 
true that in the aggregate the professional 
workers, even down to classroom teachers, 
do imbibe much information. But if we 
consider the school board as any factor 
whatsoever in school policies, either good 
or bad, we also must recognize that by 
the time findings of the U. S. Office of 
Education or the National Education As- 
sociation get to school boards the influence 
is so diffused as to be almost nil. 

Reference need be made to only a 
few types of organized “anti” influence. 
The profession largely interprets any or- 
ganized objection to philosophies, practices, 
and propaganda of the profession to be put 
out by “enemies of education.” In many 
cases nothing could be farther from the 
facts. Doubtless there are organized actions 
in which the promoters are ruthless of 
what is hurt in their campaigns of objec- 
tion. Doubtless also ineptness works dam- 
age indirectly. But again and again the 
actors are well meaning. Again, there are 
types of commentators who, try as they 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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The Schools Should Improve 


Some Characteristics of Guidance 


The policy of laissez faire as it relates 
to meeting a child’s present and future 
needs has become increasingly obscure in 
our educational systems. Each year has 
witnessed an increase in education’s belief 
that. merely making educational opportu- 
nitiés available is not enough. There are 
the more important matters of (1) seeing 
that the educational opportunities to which 
each learner is exposed are consistent with 
that learner’s peculiar abilities and needs 
as they relate to his social environment; 
(2) meeting each learner’s abilities and 
needs with attention and respect; and (3) 
keeping in touch with the learner long 
enough and often enough to make sure 
his progress and adjustment in both in- 
school and out-of-school affairs are con- 
sistent with prevailing societal require- 
ments. 

Guidance, in its purest form, accepts the 
soundness of these three fundamental 
principles. In putting these principles into 
practice, however, schools must proceed 
cautiously lest the outcomes run counter 
to those anticipated. Past experiences have 
shown the following characteristics to be 
among those resulting from a too hasty 
approach to the installation of guidance 
services and as such constitute definite 
handicaps to any efficient and serviceable 
guidance program: 


1. Lacks Clearly Defined Objectives 

It takes more than the command to 
“establish a beachhead”’ for a landing party 
to get satisfactory results. Tactical 
planning, problems of supplies, com- 
munications, reinforcements, etc., must be 
worked out in minute detail before any 
orders for action can be given. The same 
conditions hold true in establishing guid- 
ance programs. 

Sometimes there is a tendency for guid- 
ance programs to launch themselves with- 
out the benefit of careful, advance planning. 
The theory is that such a policy will inject 
a freedom of thought and action into the 
development of the program not possible 
where too many regulations and restrictions 
are set up in the early stages of installation. 
The notion seems to be that enthusiasm 
is the one basic element and that every- 
thing should be done to cultivate and pre- 
serve it. Later, in some mysterious way, 
order will eventually come to the front and 
all will be well. 

The fallacy here is in the faith that 
enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. What 
happens is that enthusiasm, when not 
nourished by something more substantial, 
is forced to feed upon itself; in so doing 
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it exhausts its own strength. A project 
which starts out with the enthusiasm of its 
participants as the sole ingredient is 
courting disaster. 

Planning of the most careful sort must 
precede any installation of a guidance pro- 
gram. This necessarily involves a study 
and evaluation of (1) the basic theories 
and principles underlying the whole field of 
guidance and their relation to the basic 
theories and principles of modern educa- 
tion; (2) the basic theories and principles 
governing the type or types of guidance 
being considered for adoption in the pro- 
posed guidance program; (3) the char- 
acteristics of the community and surround- 
ing environments; (4) the needs of the 
personnel to be served by the guidance 
program; and (5) specific programs of 
guidance as they actually operate in other 
schools with particular reference to schools 
of comparable size and population char- 
acteristics. 

With all of this information the prelim- 
inary work is not yet complete. There are 
the important jobs of (1) selecting the 
personnel to administer the program, and 
(2) establishing a reasonable degree of 
understanding and acceptance of the pro- 
posed program on the part of participating 
members of the instructional staff. Time 
and space do not allow for elaboration on 
this point. Suffice to say, too often the 
choice of guidance administrators follows 
traditional positions of school authority 
and fails to pick men who by training, 
personality, and experience are expressly 
qualified to serve. Similarly, full partic- 
ipation on the part of the entire instruc- 
tional staff can seldom be realized at the 
outset of a guidance program and no 
decrees can make it otherwise. Bringing 
the school to a full-time, all-out guidance 
basis is necessarily a slow process and 
must be so recognized. 


2. Overemphasizes the Mechanics of 
Counseling 

In some instances counseling, in an effort 
to make its services more easily available 
to its clientele, has so speeded up its 
processes as to become impersonal in its 
relationships. Result, counseling is some- 
times regarded as consisting chiefly of hav- 
ing the individual seeking guidance fill out 
one or more personal history cards and 
submit to one or more interviews. The data 
called for on the personal record card is 
highly objective and the time for writing 
in the entries is negligible. 

Interviews are rarely longer than ten to 
fifteen minutes, during which time the 
interviewer is subject to interruptions by 
telephone calls, social and business prob- 
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lems of staff members, etc. The whole 
procedure is reminiscent of a race between 
barbers as to who will be the first to 
shout triumphantly, “Next customer!” 
Guidance on the conveyor-belt plan! Such 
a philosophy can only lead to confusion, 
frustration, and, in some instances, open 
resentment. The result is a frank skepti- 
cism of a service which is intended to give 
none of these end products. 

The use of anecdotal record materials, 
because of the time required to obtain the 
necessary data, and because of their 
cumbersomeness in filing, has as yet not 
found the warm reception in practice it 
enjoys in theory. The arrangement and 
planning of interviews with the idea 
toward obtaining information not found on 
the personal history card has shaped up 
slowly. A similar fate has met the recom- 
mendation that individuals requiring guid- 
ance be interviewed at various stages in 
their progress through school and that such 
interviews be so handled as to permit a 
maximum degree of continuity. Unless 
interviews permit comparison with previous 
and/or subsequent interviews, much of the 
true value of this counseling device is 
never realized. 


3. Places Too Much Importance Upon 
Objective Data and Recording Devices 

The guidance worker has waged a 
relentless war on data which cannot be 
recorded by means of symbols. The ideal 
arrangement appears to be to reduce all 
necessary data to a single card. In sacrific- 
ing accuracy and counseling efficiency for 
ease in filing and assembling data, guidance 
has developed an index-card complex. The 
serious business of studying and analyzing 
human behavior has in some cases resolved 
itself into a kind of a game of “Bingo.” 
Under “I” — physical appearance: under 
“OQ” — childhood diseases; under “6” — 
plans for the future. Only this time nobody 
ever really “Bingoes’” — the numbers just 
keep coming up. 

The logic and the need for resolving as 
much data as possible onto cumulative 
record cards is readily admitted, and a 
great deal of good has come from this 
procedure. Much of the data necessary in 
counseling, however, does not lend itself 
readily to the symbol type of record keep- 
ing which most guidance record systems 
feature, and guidance must accept that 
fact. Whatever facileness is lost in the 
filing, handling, and interpreting of data 
which can best be presented in descriptive 
and narrative style is offset by the greater 
confidence with which the counselor may 
approach his responsibility to those who 
use his services. 
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4. Spreads Its Energies Too Widely 


Zealousness is a quality seldom lacking 
in a newly installed guidance program. The 
trouble is not in the presence of the quality 
but that the quality sometimes exists in 
too large amounts. In enthusiastically seek- 
ing to carry out their work directors of 
guidance programs sometimes assume 
responsibilities they are not capable of 
meeting. 

The breaking down of guidance into sev- 
eral component parts such as educational 
guidance, vocational guidance, social guid- 
ance, mental guidance, etc., has given a 
needed definiteness to the field. One 
advantage of such a breakdown, which in 
itself is indicative of the complexity of 
guidance, has been to permit a better 
concentration of effort instead of riding 
off in all directions at once. Some guidance 
programs, however, have chosen to ignore 
this advantage and instead have felt 
impelled to participate in areas of guidance 
without first taking stock of their resources. 
This policy is reflected in the schools 
which (1) assume responsibility for all 
areas of guidance, or (2) assume responsi- 
bility for areas of guidance which other 
schools or agencies are better prepared 
to handle. 

If the field of guidance is as specialized 
and involved as it lays claim to, the school 
which endeavors to take in all of the 
guidance functions is likely to find itself 
overmatched. In effect such guidance pro- 
grams expect of a counselor the combined 
abilities of a registrar, a placement bureau, 
a psychologist, a psychiatrist, a Dorothy 
Dix, and a Harry Emerson Fosdick. All of 
this in addition to his regular teaching 
duties! 

Similarly, the allocation of responsi- 
bilities comes slowly in some of our guid- 
ance programs. For example, in the larger 
school systems which include trade and 
vocational schools, the secondary schools 
more concerned with college preparatory 
functions oftentime ignore the better 
ability of technical and trade schools to 
advise vocationally those who either are 
not going on to college or who intend to 
follow business or craftsmen trades after 
attending some institution of higher learn- 
ing. This reluctance on the part of schools 
to examine critically their own limitations 
has proved to be one of the prime retarding 
factors in the entire guidance movement. 


In Summary 


In summary, the guidance program as it 
exists in many schools possesses a mixture 
of characteristics. The four just discussed 
have their human counterparts. 

First, in its allergy to systematic 
planning, as reflected in the frequent 
absence of definite objectives, guidance 
shows itself to be something of a mystic. 
In some manner, no one knows exactly 
how, good is sure to come from a guid- 
ance program once it is launched. The fact 


that such programs undoubtedly mean well 
is apparently guarantee enough of ultimate 
success. 

Second, in subordinating thoroughness to 
speed and rigid adherence to the mechanics 
of counseling the guidance program exhibits 
traces of evangelists who measure the suc- 
cesses of their religious meetings in terms 
of the numbers of “conversions” made 
rather than the degree to which the “con- 
vert” practices the teachings of his faith. 

Third, in reducing record keeping to 
symbols guidance is something of an effi- 
ciency expert. In giving the study of 
human behavior a highly objective turn, 
veneration for this approach has obscured 
its limitations and injected an impersonal 
quality into something which necessarily 
must remain warm and vital and humane. 

Fourth, in spreading its talents too 
widely, and therefore too thinly, guidance 
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is something of a Charlatan. Conserving 
its strengths for those who stand in real] 
need rather than endeavoring to be all 
things to all men is a lesson which guid- 


ance has yet to learn fully. 

Note: The opinions contained herein are those of the 
author and are not to be construed as official or reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the naval service 
at large. 





The school executive cannot afford to 
become a routineer. He must ever be a 
pioneer who is dissatisfied with conditions 
as they are. He must seek reforms, he 
must build for a better society, for better 
and more efficient human beings. He must 
not be satisfied with an education that 
develops only good citizens, economically 
self-sufficient men and women; he must 
seek to develop cultured and socially com- 
petent men, who are both God seeking and 
willing to work unselfishly for the welfare 
of mankind. 


— Josef Muench 

White Forest. After a storm the earth and all its trees are wrapped in 

a glittering mantle of white, that hushes every sound as though the 
world were listening for something. 
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A Practical Application of 
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Democracy in County School 
Administration Alvin E. Rhodes' 


(Concluded from November) 
ill. DEVELOPMENTAL STAGE 


1. Discuss informally with teachers 
the proposed general plans 

Machinery for teacher participation must 
not be set up before it is wanted. If no 
desire for it seems to exist, more prelim- 
inary work may be needed. The “sounding 
out” may be done through informal con- 
yersations with teachers, discussion of the 
subject in informal meetings and in other 
similar ways. 

Linder? describes a questionnaire 
approach in which a number of vital 
administrative and instructional issues of 
direct concern to teachers were presented 
to the teaching staff. Out of the reactions 
grew a desire to do something about the 
problems, and this led quite naturally to 
the development of necessary machinery 
for staff cooperation. Whatever method 
is used, interest should precede action. 


2. Establish a representative body 

This might be accomplished by various 
methods, but an effective procedure is to 
establish a temporary body by admin- 
istrative appointment which in turn estab- 
lishes the permanent representative body. 
The sponsoring administrator may call 
together representatives of the various 
elements of the school system. This group 
should include building representatives, 
grade representatives, members of the 
superintendent’s staff, representatives of 
professional groups and teacher organ- 
izations, and others who represent partic- 
ular interests among the county teachers. 


' After electing its chairman and other 


necessary officers, the group should discuss 
in some detail the entire proposal for 
teacher participation in policy making. 
Several meetings may be needed for the 
work of this group, but they should be 
as few as possible and spaced so that 
they will not work a hardship on those 
who must travel to attend them. A liberal 
use of time in this process will help rather 
than hinder, provided action is not allowed 
to die, for it will give ideas and plans 
a chance to be carried back to teachers 
throughout the county, and for the 
feactions of teachers to be reflected in 
the thinking of their representatives. 
The temporary council should include 
four major topics in its deliberations. 

a) It should define the general responsi- 
bilities of the permanent council, at least 
%San Luis Obispo, . Calif. 
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as a basis for action until the latter be- 
comes active. 

b) It should plan the general organ- 
ization, size, representation, and other 
details of the permanent council. 

c) It should decide upon the method 
of electing representatives to the perma- 
nent council. 

d) It should formulate any recom- 
mendations concerning policy or practice 
that should be considered by the perma- 
nent council as soon as it is organized. 

When elections have been held accord- 
ing to-the plans of the temporary council, 
and the permanent body has met and 
elected its officers, the basic machinery for 
teacher participation may be considered 
to be established and the next steps of 
development are in order. It should be 
understood that the new group is not 
bound by any decisions of its temporary 
predecessor. It has full authority to 
formulate final policies and procedures, 
even though this involves changes in the 
methods of election, representation, and 
other items previously agreed upon. 


3. Define 
council 


The first task confronting the perma- 
nent advisory council is to arrive at a 
clear understanding of its responsibilities, 
privileges, and spheres of action. This 
already has been done in a general way 
by the temporary council, but these under- 
standings must be reduced to specifics by 
the working body itself if it is to avoid 
inefficiency and misunderstandings. The 
council should meet with the superinten- 
dent’s staff, the county board of educa- 
tion, and any others with whom responsi- 
bility is to be shared. Together these 
groups must consider the following: 

a) The functions and legal responsi- 
bilities of the county board of education 
which cannot be delegated (e.g., teacher 
certification), and those which may be 
exercised cooperatively (e.g., course of 
study making) 

b) The functions, duties, and authority 
of district boards which must be exercised 
independently (e.g., raising money), and 
those in which advice of teachers may be 
helpful (e.g., selection of school furniture) 

c) The functions and responsibilities of 
the county superintendent which are not 
subject to local policy (e.g., financial ac- 
counting), and those in which policy may 
be determined with the help of teachers 
(e.g., organization of the supervisory 
program ) 

From the consideration of points such as 


responsibilities of the 
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these there must come a clear under- 
standing of 

a) The limits set by law upon the 
possibilities for teacher participation in the 
policy-making functions of the various 
administrative bodies and officers 

b) the extent and manner of cooperation 
to be exercised between the county board 
of education, the county superintendent, 
and the council 

c) the advisory functions that the 
council will exercise in relation to the 
district boards 

d) the particular areas of policy making 
in which the advisory council may partic- 
ipate best. In a county school system these 
probably would include, among others 

1. Curriculum building and policies of 
instruction 
. General policies of supervision 
. Selection of supplies and equipment 
. Certain aspects of finance 
. Pupil welfare 
. School and community relationships 
. Some aspects of general admin- 
istration 
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4, Establish general policies 


The general policies which are to gov- 
ern operation of the advisory council 
should not be too formalized, especially 
for small groups. However, it is an aid 
to unity and consistency of action if early 
in its life the advisory council debates and 
agrees upon the general policies it wishes 
to follow. These should be put into writing, 
not only to clarify the thinking and under- 
standing of council members, but for the 
information of all county teachers. This 
will help teachers to understand the func- 
tions of the council and to know their 
relations to it. The following examples of 
policy statement reflect the basic principles 
of teacher participation and fit the char- 
acteristics of a county situation. 

a) Teacher participation in policy mak- 
ing is based upon the democratic idea of 
cooperation rather than the more mechan- 
ical concept of co-ordination. 

5b) It is the purpose of the advisory 
council to bring to the educational program 
of the county that creative spirit, intellec- 
tual strength, and unity of action that 
comes only from group efforts. It will also 
serve to provide opportunities for individ- 
ual expression and cooperative action 
which will preclude need for pressure 
group tactics. 

c) Consideration of any issue will be 
preceded by systematic efforts to secure 
all available information that is pertinent 
to the question, and all facts and opinions 
will be given consideration in deciding 
upon recommendations. 

d) All participation in policy making 
will be strictly impersonal. The welfare of 
pupils, of the schools, and of the general 
body of professional personnel is the 
primary consideration. 

e) All persons concerned with the 
execution of a policy will have an oppor- 
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tunity to share in its adoption. It is 
expected, in turn, that each will lend full 
to its execution. 

f) Participation in policy making is 
voluntary, but all persons who are con- 
cerned are invited to take part through 
the regularly established channels to the 
extent of their opportunities. The educa- 
tional program is improved only as each 
person brings to the consideration of issues 
the utmost of his ability, understanding, 
training, and experience. 

g) The council is concerned with 

isting in the determination of policies 
and with the solution of problems of major 
i ce. The execution of policies and 
treatment of questions of detail are the 
province of those charged with executive 
responsibility. 

hk) Those in executive positions are 
recognized to have full authority necessary 
to meet the responsibilities that have been 
delegated to them, but all executive acts 
should be subject to review in terms of 
adopted policies. 

i) It is recognized that executive officers 
should act independently of the council 
in emergency situations or at any time 
that quick action is called for. 

j) In undertaking to share in policy 
making on behalf of the teachers of the 
county, the council recognizes its responsi- 
bility for the acts and recommendations 
that it authorizes. 

k) Council action may be initiated or 
may be referred for staff approval upon 
request made through regularly established 
channels by any qualified person or group. 

1) The need for constant improvement 
of methods by which teachers may co- 
operate in the determination of admin- 
istrative policy is recognized, and sug- 
gestions concerning this are always desired. 


5. Establish standard procedures 

This may be accomplished by formu- 
lating a statement of standard methods of 
operation which would serve the same 
purposes as a constitution. Unless the 
group feels that it is necessary, this need 
not be very formal, but such points as the 
following should be covered by stand- 
ard practices: As in the definition of the 
council’s responsibilities and spheres of 
action, and in the statement of general 
policies, the standard methods of procedure 
should be expressed in writing as a guide 
for council members and for the informa- 
tion of all teachers. 

a) Size of council and basis of represen- 
tation 

The group should not be too large for 
effective work, probably not over twenty, 
and fewer if possible. On the other hand, 
there must be ample representation. These 
two considerations must be balanced 
against each other when planning the basis 
for the selection of representatives. 
Representation may be by schools (e.g., 
one representative from each school of five 
Or more teachers and one for every ten 
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teachers in the remaining smaller schools), 
by supervisory districts, by groups as 
organized for teacher meetings, by profes- 
sional organizations, or by combinations 
of these methods. Other plans might be 
considered. 

b) Elections 

Elections should be easy to administer 
and close to all teachers. A definite policy 
on terms and replacement of council 
members must be established (e.g., mem- 
bers may be elected for two-year terms so 
adjusted that halfof the group is replaced 
each year). 

c) Organization 

Council offices must be established and 
a policy adopted regarding committees. 
Probably the only officers needed would be 
a president, a vice-president, and a secre- 
tary. Regarding committees, Loomis® 
reports that standing committees generally 
should be avoided. Instead, special com- 
mittees may be appointed as needed. He 
found only two standing committees to be 
desirable; one on rules, whose main 
responsibility was to prepare the docket 
for each meeting and to see that it was 
distributed a week in advance of each 
meeting, and another on committees 
authorized by the council. The latter, in 
addition to setting up temporary com- 
mittees, nominated the committee on rules, 
which was then elected by the council. The 
desirability of such procedures would 
depend upon the size of the organization. 
In general, the size of working committees 
usually should be small, three to five 
members being enough for most purposes. 

d) Schedule of meetings 

A regular time for meetings should be 
set, not only to guarantee ample time for 
the work of the council, but to make it 
possible for interested persons to attend 
meetings without having to depend upon 
notices of individual meetings. Any special 
meetings should be announced well in 
advance. Meetings should not be held so 
often that they become a burden to those 
who must travel very far to attend them. 
Since the council-is*chiefly concerned with 
matters of major policy, bimonthly meet- 
ings may be sufficient, although local need 
and experience will provide the best an- 
swer to this question. 

e) Records 

Procedures for maintaining full records 
of all council meetings and actions must 
be established at the outset. A regular 
system of checking should assure their 
accuracy and completeness. 

f) Reports of Activities 

It is most important that all teachers 
be regularly informed of the problems con- 
sidered by the council and of the actions 
taken by it. Regular procedures for circu- 
lating this information to teachers must 
be set up. Sometimes existing channels of 
information, such as a county school 

*Arthur K. Loomis, “Democratic School Administration 


in Practice,” Elementary School Journal, 41:422. 
February, 1941. 
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bulletin, may be used. If nothing of this 
type exists, a short duplicated letter may 
be distributed after each meeting. 

g) Provision for initiative and refer- 
endum 

Simple means for extending initiative 
and referendum privileges to all teachers 
should be established. 

Experience in a particular situation will 
indicate other procedures that should be 
standardized for the benefit of the council 
as well as of teachers in general. It is 
important that organization be definite, 
but it is also essential that it not become 
so involved that it is burdensome for 
teachers to operate. Most teachers are 
willing and anxious to assist in any co- 
operative enterprise, but there are limits 
to time and effort beyond which they 
cannot go. This is particularly true in 
rural areas where the duties of teachers 
are unusually complicated and communica- 
tion is difficult. 

In spite of the peculiar difficulties which 
confront teacher participation in policy 
making in county school systems, this 
activity can be carried on successfully with 
real benefit to all persons concerned. The 
steps of development that have been out- 
lined illustrate the process by which 
machinery for such participation may be 
erected and set in motion. From this point 
forward successful operation depends upon 
how thoroughly everyone involved under- 
stands and practices the fundamentals of 
democratic living. Thus, we find that the 
first step described, the development of 
simple democratic relationships and 
processes, involves the most important 
and _ persistent principles — principles 
which are fundamental in all relationships 
from the simplest to the most highly 
organized. 

The nature of the situation in county 
schools is such that the initiative and 
guidance in establishing democratic admin- 
istrative processes usually must come from 
the administrative officer. If it is argued, 
as it truly can be, that administration by 
participation requires of the school exec- 
utive greater skill, effort, and time than 
administration by authority, it may be 
replied that the heart of any job demands 
the most dexterous manipulation and 
arduous labor. It is only as one hesitates 
on the fringes of a job, busying himself 
with minutia. and failing to come to grips 
with the main issue, that the task remains 
uncomplicated. 

In this case the efficiency and growth of 
teachers, and the resulting richness of 
their service to children, constitute the 
main issue. Since these qualities thrive 
upon self-direction and creative experience, 
the provision of opportunities for teachers 
to share in the direction of their own 
work becomes the most important concern 
of educational leadership. To shirk this 
responsibility is to dodge the main issue 
and thereby lose the greatest opportunity 
in administration. 
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Organized Bedlam 


‘Lawrence B. Perkins, A.I.A.’ 


Ninety children of nursery-school age 
can make a great deal of noise at one 
time. They can also cause a great deal 
of confusion. They accomplish both of 
these at the Hyde Park Nursery School, 
5442 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
but in a constructively directed way that 
reveals the fact that a successful organiza- 
tion is behind this project. 

The nursery school, with an enrollment 
of 116 children and a long waiting list is 
the result of the efforts of a group of 
community-minded citizens, who saw the 
problem of their neighborhood and worked 
hard enough to meet it. In 1939 they 
opened the Hyde Park Nursery School, 
to reduce the alarmingly high rate of child 
delinquency by providing adequate care 
and proper supervision for children. “The 
school was housed in the Hyde Park 
Neighborhood Club. The*enrollment was 
small, between twenty and thirty children 
from the ages of two to five years. They 
were given six-hour day care. An admis- 
sion committee selected the children from 
low-income families. The homes were 
visited and certain minimum health stand- 
ards were set. For several years the mem- 


‘Mr. Perkins is a member of the architectural firm 
of Perkins, Wheeler and Will, Chicago, who have been 
responsible for a number of modern school buildings 
erected in the Middle West. Ed 
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bers of the Hyde Park Nursery Assocja- 
tion supported the school. with’ individual 
contributions and semi-annual rummage 
sales. But the enrollment of the school 
grew steadily, until there was a large 
waiting list, expenses increased propor- 
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tionally.” When war. broke out an added 
strain on the already overcrowded facili- 
ties was felt. Mothers of young children 
were going into industry, more space was 
needed in the nursery school for full time 
supervision. A new location for the school 
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Group and individual activities are encouraged. 


had to be found with quarters that would 
meet Federal requirements, under the 
Lanham Act, and house double the num- 


ber of children already under the care of 
the Hyde Park Nursery Association. 
A committee set to work to canvass the 


The children are taught order and system in dressing and storing their 
outdoor garments. 


neighborhood to rent a large building. Of 
all the property owners contacted none 
would rent to a nursery school. The only 
alternative was to buy. An old store 
building afforded a good location, strong 
construction, and an adjoining vacant lot 
—nothing else. With nothing but sheer 
courage, the property was purchased in 
June of 1943. Remodeling began at once. 
The dreadful, dismal, depressing store be- 
came a thing of cheerfulness and bright- 
ness with all the gaiety that should be 
part of children’s lives. We made the 
restaurant into two playrooms; a third 
playroom was made out of the rooms at 
the rear of the building; locker room, toilet 
facilities, kitchen, isolation and conference 
rooms were evolved. 

The adjacent lot was leveled, tan barked, 
and furnished with modern play equip- 
ment. A loggia connects the outdoor and 
indoor areas. This “new” building was 
formally opened in October, 1943. 

Working to accomplish this opening 
date was as gratifying an experience as an 
architect can have. These people had the 
courage of their conviction, and what they 
lacked in the way of immediate funds 
and equipment they made up with effort 
and perseverance. They were working for 
a thing in which they believed. They knew 
it would work and they made it do so. 
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From the initial purchase of the dis- 
couraging property down to and including 
the details of each room, they worked 
with us and we worked together. The 
architects worked with the ladies of the 
board in designing the draperies; in fact, 
we cut out elephants, trains, and rabbits, 
and the ladies of the board appliquéd them 
to the curtains. 

There is just that continual oneness in 
the whole project. 

Today, on entering the building you are 
met by the joyous, high pitched voices of 
children having a good time. The entrance 
takes you past a supervision desk where 
children are signed in and out as their 
parents leave them and call for them. 
Beyond these are lockers consisting of 
wooden pigeon holes about the height of 
an eight-year-old, with a bench just off 
the floor where children may sit down to 
put on their rubbers and start to put on 
their leggings. Below this bench is in- 
dividual storage space for rubbers, above 
it is a wooden peg for coats and jackets. 

Leading from this locker room we can 
go into three playrooms—a red one, a 
blue one, and a green one. In the blue 
room are large work tables with various 
activities carried on simultaneously so that 
a child may wander from clay modeling, 
to bead stringing, to a story telling or read- 
ing table as he chooses. The three play- 
rooms are similar. 

At noon a hot lunch is also served at 
the work tables. Breakfast and an after- 
noon snack consisting of fruit juice and 
crackers, also cod-liver oil becomes part of 
the daily routine. 

Each child in the room has his own 
individual cot and sheet and blanket, and 
naps are the order of each day. The cots 
fold away into storage racks when not in 
use, which permits free floor area for 
active games. This use of cots works so 
well that one evening a bright young thing 
was reporting his progress in school. He 
had received his first exemption: “Yes, 
I rested so well today that I am exempt 
from rest tomorrow.” 

Some of these children are there twelve 
hours a day. The school is open from 7:00 
a.m. until 7:00 p.m., six days a week. The 
staff is composed of twelve professional 
teachers and volunteers trained under 
O0.C.D. There is a part-time social worker 
who visits the homes in order to educate 
the families and secure their cooperation 
in carrying out the program. In order to 
raise the health standards, medical check- 
ups are given by a nurse when the children 
enter the school and weekly thereafter. 

Mothers of children in attendance pay 
fifty cents a day, which goes to the Lan- 
ham Act Fund. If the mother is unable 
to pay, the Hyde Park Nursery Associa- 
tion does so. 

Recently a survey was made that in- 
dicated that older children in the district 
were badly in need of supervision. The 
Hyde Park Nursery Association then 
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undertook to include an older group in its 
program. In July of this year “play ex- 
tension” was started. It provided facilities 
for children who were given hot lunches 
and all-day care through the summer. A 
vacant lot was rented for outdoor play. 
The second floor of the building has been 


remodeled to provide facilities during « 


the winter months. 

It should be evident from this sum- 
mary that this nursery school has made 
and is making a real contribution to edu- 
cation. To accomplish this the greatest 
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asset has been willingness —a willingness 
to work together, to help themselves and 
to pursue tirelessly the objective of accom- 
plishing a well run nursery school. 

The architectural contribution in this 
case has been small; it is mostly a matter 
of color transformation, cabinet and utility 
detailing and the sharing of the belief that 
“the Lord helps those who help them- 
selves.” This school is a glowing example 
of what can be done by not being helpless 
but by seeing a need and meeting it your- 
self. 


Cooperative Superintendent- 


Principal Relationships 
Ralph D. Purdy’ 


The administrative neophite, upon enter- 
ing a new school system as superintendent, 
is confronted with the problem of establish- 
ing a functional relationship between him- 
self and the principals within the school 
organization. He must assume leadership 
in the formulation of such policies and 
procedures, maintaining a democratic ap- 
proach in securing active and constructive 
support for the program. What should be 
the basic principles underlying this relatien- 
ship? 

The present problem was worked out 
in the following manner in a school sys- 
tem located in an Ohio city of 10,000. 
Three steps were taken prior to the formu- 
lation of a tentative program: (1) A 
study of past administrative relationships 
was made in an effort to determine the 
“administrative atmosphere” currently af- 
fecting the attitudes and points of view 
of respective staff members. (2) Current 
literature was read to ascertain the point 
of view of the profession concerning this 
problem.? (3) Selected principles were 
then given functional interpretation in 
terms of the superintendents training and 
experience. A tentative statement of basic 
principles underlying superintendent-prin- 
cipal relationships and the duties of the 
principalship was drafted and presented 
to the principals of the city for their evalu- 
ation, revision, and approval. It was under- 
stood that the principles were, and will 
continue to be, subject to revision at any 
time by a majority vote of the adminis- 
trators. 


|. The Superintendent 


The superintendent is the executive .of- 
ficer of the board of education. In this 


1Superintendent of Schools, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Two publications were especially helpful: Jacobson, 
Paul B., and Reavis, William C., Duties of School Prin- 
cipals. Prentice-Hall, 1941; pp. 35-43. 

Reavis, William C., Bolmeier, Edward C., and Stumpf, 
Wippert A., Relations of School Principals to the Central 
Administrative Office in Large Cities. Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association, Vol. 21, No. 66, April, 1937. 


capacity all departments of the school 
system are directly under his control, sub- 
ject to the approval of the board of 
education. 


ll. Duties of Principals 

A school epitomizes the principal through 
his enthusiasm, his vision, and the quality 
of his preparation for the job. The success 
of a school program therefore depends 
more upon the principal than upon any 
other person in the entire school organiza- 
tion. He should have charge of the gen- 
eral administration and supervision of his 
school with freedom to initiate and execute 
a planned program, limited only by the 
rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the board of education and 
interpreted by the superintendent of 
schools. His efforts should be directed in 
a cooperative, constructive manner for the 
improvement and co-ordination of all 
policies and regulations which may be 
initiated. It is very ,important for the 
smooth functioning of the entire school 
system that such policies and regulations 
be carried out in spirit as well as in letter 
to the end that the outcomes of the edu- 
cational program may be fully realized. 


Ill. Relations Between Principal and 
Superintendent 

No school system can function success- 
fully with two heads. Therefore, the prin- 
cipal should be delegated the full respon- 
sibility for the operation and management 
of his school, empowered with appropriate 
authority to execute his approved program, 
and then be held strictly accountable for 
the results. : 

The superintendent’s responsibility be- 
gins with an interpretation and classifica- 
tion of the policies, rules, and regulations 
of the board of education and of the 
adopted policies of the administrative pro- 
gram. He functions in an advisory capacity 
only, as the principal evolves and defines 
the program for his school. His respon- 
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sibility culminates in an evaluation of 
results of that program for which he is 
accountable to the board of education. 

The formulation of the administrative 
program just mentioned and of general 
educational policies should be the product 
of the cumulative contributions of the 
entire administrative staff. A sound school 
program can be formulated and maintained 
only when the best thinking and wisdom 
of all staff members contribute to its 
construction and operation. Once adopted, 
it becomes the superintendent’s responsi- 
bility to provide for its effective function- 
ing within the school organization. 

The principal should consider himself 
the professional representative of the 
superintendent within his school, and an 
administrative adviser to the superintend- 
ent in matters pertaining to his school or 
as he may be called upon to contribute 
to general school policies and procedures. 
The superintendent, or those appointed by 
him, should develop a supervisory pro- 
gram for the purpose of improving in- 
struction and for supplying the principal 
with facts that will enable him to super- 
vise his school more effectively. 

The spirit of democratic participation 
in school administration should prevail 
at all times on the part of both the prin- 
cipal and the superintendent. There should 
be an ever present desire to be mutually 
helpful. The best interests and welfare of 
the school can only be served through 
complete cooperation. 


IV. Administration of Teacher Personnel 


Although the appointment of teachers 
is made by the board of education upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent, 
the principal should participate in the 
selection of teachers to the extent that it 
is possible for him to do so. The teacher 
performs her duties under the supervision 
of the principal; and if the principal shares 
in her selection there results a greater 
feeling of responsibility in assisting her 
to succeed or to secure higher attainments 
than might otherwise be the case. 

Even though the teacher is responsible 
to the: principal, the democratic concept 
of school administration should prevail in 
principal-teacher relationship and in the 
planning and execution of the program 
of the school. A thousand men may in- 
dividually try to lift a two-ton weight and 
fail, but fifty could cooperatively trans- 
port it with ease. So it is with the organiza- 
tion of a school program. The cooperative 
efforts of all will achieve eminent success 
for a school system. 


V. Pupil Administration 

The administration of pupil personnel 
is one of the principal’s most important 
duties. Every activity of the school should 
be justified in terms of pupil needs, or in 
answer to the question, “What is best for 
the child?” To this end the principal must 
provide for and be held accountable for 
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a program that will provide the best train- 
ing possible for the youth under his leader- 
ship. After approving the program, the 
superintendent should give full and co- 
operative support in its execution. 


VI. Supervision of Instruction 
Supervision for the improvement of in- 
struction is one of the major responsibili- 
ties of the principal. While he is indirectly 
responsible for this duty within his own 
school, he should have cooperative re- 
sponsibility with other principals and the 


superintendent and his staff for studying 


and analyzing the needs of the curriculum, 
curriculum materials, and methods of 
teaching. The training of every qualified 
principal includes preparation in these 
fields. A city school system will profit 
materially from the cooperative thinking 
and planning of these professional people 
in one of the most important and signifi- 
cant aspects of the school program. 


Vil. Noninstructional Activities 

There are many noninstructional activi- 
ties which come under the direct respon- 
sibility of the principal, or those delegated 
by him. These include such broad fields 
as the program of guidance, the keeping 
of complete and accurate records of pupils 
and personnel, extracurricular activities, 
finances, instructional supplies, parent- 
teacher associations, and many others. 
Such ‘activities should be in keeping with 
the basic philosophy of the school and with 
the general planning and program as may 
be adopted by administrative organization 
(of which the principal is a voting mem- 
ber) for the city as a whole. 


Vill. The Professionalization of the 
Principalship 

The principalship is a profession to the 
extent that each principal recognizes and 
makes it such. The degree to which the 
principalship is professionalized. will de- 
termine in a comparative manner the con- 
fidence, assurance, and pride with which 
pupils, teachers, parents, and the com- 
munity at large pay respect and allegiance 
to. him. 

As the professional representative of 
the superintendent within his school, he 
should try fairly to interpret the policies 
of the board of education and of the cen- 
tral office to his teachers and to his com- 
munity without regard to his personal 
views. The central office should in turn 
respect the professional views of the 
principal. 

It may be generally stated that school 
principals are recognized as the responsible 
heads of their schools by the central ad- 
ministration to the extent that he is guided 
in his general relations and in his organiza- 
tion and administration of his school by 
principles of professional ethics. Unpro- 
fessional practices in any position invite 
certain degradation as a professional officer 
and a debased professional status for 
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himself as well as for his position which 
he should honor. 


IX. The Principal as a Leader in His 
Community 


Community support of the schools can 
be greatly enhanced through a planned 
program of interpreting the school in all 
its aspects to the public. The principal is 
in an admirable position to do this effec- 
tively within his own district. He should, 
therefore, be given a relatively free hand 
in the planning and execution of a public- 
relations program, which, of course, should 
be in harmony with the policies and plans 
for the city as a whole. It is the super- 
intendent’s responsibility to co-ordinate 
such a program. 

To the extent that a principal’s con- 
stituency can place confidence and faith 
in him and his policies, so will community 
approval and support grow in favor of the 
schools. This way the principal becomes 
the respected and revered educational 
leader in his community. 

The foregoing interpretation of super- 
intendent-principal relationships brings to 
light certain basic principles which under- 
gird a functional, cooperative approach to 
this fundamental aspect of successful 
school administration. The following state- 
ment of such basic principles was formu- 
lated as a foundation for a more formal 
statement of superintendent-principal re- 
lationships in the Conneaut city schools. 
It has been approved by the board of 
education and adopted by the principals 
in one of their regular meetings. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
SUPERINTENDENT-PRINCIPAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 
1. The superintendent is the executive officer 
of the board of education. In this capacity all 
departments of the school system are directly 
under his control, subject to the approval of 
the board. The “line and staff” type of organi- 

zation shall prevail. 

2. The principal is the professional represen- 
tative of the superintendent in the local school. 

3. The principal’s administrative relations 
with the superintendent shall be direct. 

4. Neither authoritarian nor “laissez-faire” 
management will provide the type of leadership 
or control needed in order that a school system 
may realize its objectives. It shall, therefore, 
be the policy of this administration to endeavor 
to secure democratic participation in the for- 
mulation of the school program. To this end 
the principal may and should exercise influence 
in the formation of new policies, in the modifi- 
cation of established policies, and in acquaint- 
ing the superintendent with the needs and prob- 
lems of the local school. Such an exchange of 
opinions may be made possible through both 
informal and periodically held meetings. : 

5. The superintendent accepts the responsibil- 
ity for motivating the professional growth and 
development of staff members, for developing 
an “esprit de corps,” and of being a unifying 
influence in the administration of the schools. 
The principals accept the responsibility for pro- 
moting and developing these same objectives 
within their own faculties, which shall be in 
harmony with the general administrative policy, 
and adapted to the needs and opportunities 
peculiar to their own schools. ; 

6. The door to the superintendent’s office will 
always be open for a visit by the principal. 

“As the principal, so the school.” 
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A School-Building Custodial Survey 


for Syracuse, New York 
Harry P. Smith, Ph.D.’ 


The Syracuse public school administra- 
tion recently raised the question of the 
adequacy in point of numbers of the 
custodial service of the 48 school plants 
of the city. As new buildings had been 
constructed or additions erected, increases 
were made in the staff with little, if any, 
reference to standards. The buildings 
varied in age from a few years to fifty 
years, in size from eight-room elementary 
schools to secondary schools housing in 
excess of two thousand pupils, and in type 
from old plants of brick and wood-joist 
construction to the most modern type of 
fireproof structure. The question was ulti- 
mately raised whether the custodial staff 
was too small, or too large; whether 
individual plants were understaffed or over- 
staffed. No positive answer was available. 

This led to a commission to the Re- 
search Division to study the entire situa- 
tion intensively and to recommend the 
custodial service necessary for each 
plant. A survey of the literature 
extant seemed to indicate that floor area 
was almost universally used in assigning 
custodial help. But there was wide varia- 
tion in practice, one extensive report? 
from large cities showing a range from a 
low of 5600 square feet of floor area to 
77,299 square feet per worker, with an 
average for all cities of 18,627. Other 
reports showed great variability. 

It was evident at once that no single 
standard could be applied to the plants of 
this city. Such a plan tended to over- 
simplify the problems. The variability 
among the structures was too great. New 
buildings and old; elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; plants in factory sections 
and in residential areas —could not pos- 
sibly be measured by a single norm with 
results universally acceptable. Another ap- 
proach was required. 


Phases of the Study 
The first phase of the study was to ob- 
tain accurate information on the buildings 
to be serviced. For an earlier study the 


'. Research Division had measured every 


instructional room in the school system 
to the nearest inch so that the floor areas 
of this type were available. This was sup- 
plemented by similar measurements of all 
other spaces in the school plants requiring 
any kind of custodial service, such as 
corridors, offices, clinics, lavatories, stair- 
Ways, etc. 

The spaces thus measured were divided 
into eleven categories with a_ twelfth, 





1Professor of Education at Syracuse University and 
Director of Research for Syracuse Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rogers, J. F., School Custodian Bulletin 1938, No. 2, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 


“other spaces” which could not be clas- 
sified under any of the eleven. The follow- 
ing are the types: offices, nurse and rest 
rooms; classrooms; auditoriums, and bal- 
conies; gymnasium; playrooms and corri- 
dors; industrial arts and vocational shops; 
science laboratories; household arts labora- 
tories; stairs, landings, and entrances; 
toilets; dressing rooms and showers; book 
and storage rooms and other spaces. 

The next problem wa§S to establish valid 
standards of custodial service in. terms of 
time required for various tasks and the 
frequency of their performance. The best 
work of this sort as far as the writer has 
been able to ascertain has been done by 
Conrad Pykoski,> of the Minneapolis 
schools. He and his staff analyzed in great 
detail the activities of their custodial 
forces. They listed all possible jobs neces- 
sary to be performed in the various types 
of space, the frequency of performance, 
and the time involved in the performance 
of each. Since over a long period of time 
the custodial personnel of his school sys- 
tem has been specifically trained in* a 
school established for that purpose, it was 
assumed that their practices represented a 
high level of performance. 


Finding Valid Time Bases 


In studying Pykoski’s work it was dis- 
covered that sweeping of floors was a 
common factor and an activity performed 
very frequently. The ratio of the yearly 
time required for this activity to all 
custodial activities was determined for 
each type of space. For example, the 
sweeping of classrooms for a year con- 
stituted 30 per cent of the time, the other 
70 per cent being devoted to all other 
activities. 

At this point it was necessary to make 
an assumption; viz., that, by and large, 
the school plant of Syracuse would com- 
pare on the whole very favorably with 
that of Minneapolis in type of construc- 
tion, and in fixed and movable equipment. 
But before the Minneapolis ratios could 
be applied to Syracuse it was necessary to 
determine whether the two cities were 
similar with respect to the frequency of 
performance of the major custodial jobs 
in each type of space. To obtain this 
information a study was made of the so- 
called “repetitive factor” in a sampling of 
plants consisting of twelve elementary 
schools, six junior high schools, three 
senior high schools, and the school for 
physically handicapped children. It was 





*Pykoski, Conrad, Method of Calculating Public School 
Janitorial-Engineering Man-Power, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis, 1935. 
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found that this factor was so similar for 
the two situations that the ratios were 
valid for Syracuse. 

But in another respect the two situations 
were not identical. The Minneapolis staff 
represented a trained group working under 
conditions carefully supervised, while the 
Syracuse staff worked under conditions 
not so carefully controlled. It was felt, 
therefore, that the time of the local group 
for given activities would be somewhat 
greater than that of the other. The cus- 
todians of five school plants were asked 
to record on three typical school days the 
exact time required by competent workers 
to sweep areas representing each type of 
space previously mentioned. Typical days 
were emphasized because work may be 
increased due to bad weather, or even de- 
creased under exceptional conditions. Three 
days, rather than one, were used so that 
the mean time might be secured thus car- 
ing for the day-to-day variability due 
largely to chance factors. 


Standards for Syracuse 

As a result of this work Syracuse stand- 
ards for sweeping each type of space were 
found and were expressed in square feet 
of floor area per minute. The standards 
adopted represented, in most cases, best 
practice rather than average practice. The 
assumption here made was that what can 
be accomplished in one school can be ap- 
proximated in others, particularly if dif- 
ferentials are set up for variables, such as 
age, type of population served, and en- 
vironment of the plant, which may affect 
the work. 

In general the Syracuse standards were 
lower than those of Minneapolis — an out- 
come which was not surprising under the 
circumstances. For example, the Syracuse 
standard for sweeping classrooms was 70 
square feet per minute in contrast to the 
Minneapolis standard of 80 square feet. 
But it was still assumed that the ratio of 
sweeping each type to all custodial activi- 
ties remained constant in both situations. 

The next step was to select a unit of 
measurement which could be used to de- 
termine the personnel necessary for each 
building. The man-power unit was adopted. 
It was defined as 52 weeks of 44 hours 
each, deducting a vacation of two weeks 
and four nonschool time holidays, a total of 
130,080 minutes which for convenience was 
rounded to 130,000. The other holidays 
are included in the school year which in 
New York is legally 190 days. 


Computing the Man-Power Units 

For the computation of man-power units 
for care of building spaces a form was 
developed on which all the data for a 
building were shown by types of space. The 
area of each type was divided by the 
Syracuse standard per minute for sweeping 
that type, thus giving the time required 
for one sweeping. This was then multiplied 
by the repetitive factor, giving the minutes 
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required for sweeping that space during 
the entire year. This product was then 
divided by the ratio of sweeping to all 
custodial activities for that space, thus 
giving the minutes per year required for 
all activities in that space. The total re- 
quired for the eleven types was the total 
for the building.‘ 

To compute the man-power units for 
care of the heating plant the first fact to 
determine was the length of the heating 
season. For Syracuse the period of time 
agreed on was seven months, thus provid- 
ing service during the entire school year 
except September, May, and June. If this 
assumption is correct and the fireman must 
devote his entire time to the care of his 
heating plant, this represents approximately 
6/10 of one man power for one employee. 
It is assumed that the rest of his time is 
devoted to other work about the plant, 
thus utilizing the fireman full time. 

It is clear that several large buildings 
which are utilized for school activities 
many hours of the day, necessitate the 
services of more than one man. In the 
event that a second man is required full 
time it is assumed that he is needed but 
five months of the year. His services as fire- 
man represent, therefore, 4/10 of one man 
power. The real problem, however, is to 
determine at what point two firemen are 
needed rather than one, and at what point 
again the fireman’s job can be handled on 
a part-time basis by a member of the 
laboring staff. The boilers are all low 
pressure, and hand fired except in five 
schools. 


Standard for Firemen Needed 


For this the most definite standard is 
again Pykoski’s® which he states as fol- 
lows: 

Tons of coal burned per year times the time 
factor of 100 minutes per ton of coal fired gives 
the actual time required to take the coal from 
the coal bin and put it in the furnace; stoke the 
fire; blow down the boiler; water glass; test 
boiler water; test the safety valve; take the 
ashes from under the boiler; put ashes in ash 
room and scrape boiler tubes. 

This unit was used with some allowance 
favoring the Syracuse personnel because 
of difference in the type of fuel used, thus 
giving the man-power units necessary for 
handling the heating plants. 

For care of the lawns use was made of 
the Hamtramck standard of 2000 square 
feet of lawn for 1/170 of one man-power 
unit. It was assumed that snow would be 
removed from the walks fifty times during 
the season of snowfall, and the man-power 
units for that activity were computed after 
careful estimates of the amount of time 
~4For example, assume that the total area of classrooms 
in a building is 12,898 square feet. To sweep this at the 
Syracuse rate of 70 square feet per minute requires 184.25 
minutes for one sweeping, or 35,008 minutes for 190 
sweepings. But this activity is only 26 per cent of all 
activities performed in these classrooms during the year. 
Dividing 35,008 minutes by 0.26 gives 134,646 minutes 
or 1.04 man-power units for the year—the equivalent 
of slightly more than one man for this space alone. 


Each type of space was treated similarly. 
5Personal letter to the writer. 
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required to remove an average fall of snow 
from typical walks on school property. 

The sum of the requirements in man- 
power units for all these activities gave 
the total man-power requirements of each 
plant, and for the entire system. These 
totals were rounded to the nearest whole 
or half unit, to which the Syracuse sys- 
tem can adjust readily because of its policy 
of employing cleaning women on a part- 
time basis. 

The man-power requirements were based 
on full utilization of each plant. When 
part of a plant is closed by official action 
there should be a reduction in janitorial 
staff— perhaps not proportional to the 
loss in registration and the classroom space 
abandoned — but.nevertheless a reduction. 


Adjustments to Plant Age, etc. 


It is frequently contended that the age 
of the plant, its general environment, and 
the school population served tend to make 
for differences in the janitorial work. For 
example, a factory environment is pre- 
sumed to add to the job of cleaning. A 
poor school population from an under- 
privileged neighborhood is presumed to 
carry in more dirt and thus increase the 
work. And, finally, an old plant, it is 
asserted, requires more time for cleaning 
than a new one. 

This last factor may be automatically 
adjusted by the fact that a new plant has 
many more facilities and “gadgets” to be 
cared for than an old one. From our study 
of the repetitive factor in Syracuse no 
substantial differences were found which 
could be attributed to any of these. In 


SANDWICHES BY THE THOUSANDS 


New York Has Machine for School Cafeterias 


A machine which grinds out tasty sandwiches for New 
York high school pupils, at the rate of 3500 per hour, 
has been invented by three school employees headed by 
James Gallagher, custodian of the Brooklyn Technical 
High School, and is being manufactured for local school 
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fact the two plants in which corridors were 
swept most frequently were in high-class 
residential sections. 

But to make sure that no important 
considerations were overlooked the di- 
rector obtained three independent ratings 
of each building on the three factors: con- 
dition of the plant, environment, and 
population served. For a few buildings 
rated low by this method increases in 
staff over the number found by the plan of 
study were recommended. 

The study revealed several significant 
facts. First, the plant was overstaffed by 
seven and one half per cent. But while 
many buildings were overmanned some 
few did not have enough custodial help. 
Second, there was very little use of me- 
chanical equipment such as _ scrubbing 
machines, power lawn mowers, power 
hedge trimmers, portable vacuum-cleaning 
machines, vacuum eraser cleaners, and 
motorized snow-removal equipment. Third, 
the variations in time required to do given 
types of work under similar conditions and 
in the “repetitive factor,’ suggested 
strongly that the city had — not one sys- 
tem of administration and supervision for 
custodians — but one for each building. 

The program projected as a result in- 
volves the readjustment of staff to con- 
form to the man-power requirements set 
up. This is being effected by retirements, 
deaths, and resignations. As soon as pos- 
sible mechanical equipment will be made 
available. Finally, a centralized system of 
supervision with the training of new staff 
members in a school for custodial help is 
suggested. 





use by the Bureau of Plant Operation and Maintenance 
under the supervision of Mr. Harold D. Hynds. 

The parts for the machine are being made and’ 
assembled by vocational school students as a part of 


their practical shop courses. Sufficient machines are 
under construction to provide 90,000 sandwiches daily 
for 100,000 pupil patrons of the school cafeterias. Some 
90 women who spent four hours daily making sandwiches 
will be replaced by twelve women operating six machines. 
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Can a New World Calendar Facilitate 


School Administration? ). v. satawin' 


The time and the opportunity have arrived 
to take advantage of the innumerable benefits 
to be gained by institutions, organizations, 
and individuals from a minor, though signi- 
ficant, revision of the current calendar. 

The World Calendar Association, a world- 
wide, nonpolitical, nonsectarian service organ- 
ization, has devoted more than a quarter of 
a century to research and investigation in an 
attempt to discover what improvements can 
be made in the present calendar, without 
disturbing features which have become inti- 
mately associated with social customs and 
religious sanctions throughout the world. 

The World Calendar which this association 
now proposes is remarkable for its simplicity, 
as well as for its adequacy, and its perfection 
in detail. And yet it is so nearly like our 
present calendar that few objections have 
been voiced to the necessary internal altera- 
tions. Most individuals and groups to whom 
the plan has been presented are enthusiastic 
in their praise of its merits. 

The 365 days for the regular years and 
the 366 days for leap years, the seven-day 
week, and the three-month quarters to which 
we have become accustomed are all retained. 
By the process of shifting a day or two from 
one month to another — affecting only about 
half of the months —and by setting aside 
the last day of each regular year, and an 
additional day in leap years as world holidays, 
a clumsy monstrosity is converted into a 
humanly useful instrument for the demarka- 
tion of time intervals. 


The New Calendar Will Repeat Itself 

Once this revised calendar is adopted it 
will repeat itself in detail from year to year 
for all time. The necessity for obtaining a 
new calendar at the beginning of each year 
will vanish. 

One of the great advantages is that each 
month will have 26 work days er week days 
instead of the varying number which now 
constitutes such a handicap to industrial, 
financial, commercial, professional, and social 
enterprises and commitments. Each quarter 
will begin on Sunday and end on Saturday, 
and will have an equal number of days and 
the same patterns for months and weeks. 
The year will begin on Sunday and end on 
Saturday with the extra intercalary Saturday 
immediately following, on which day the 
calendar “takes a walk.” 

Best of all, perhaps, is the fact that each 
month day will be permanently anchored to 
& given weekday, instead of wandering 
through the week from year to year, and 
throwing the whole calendar out of balance. 





University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


For example, Christmas will always come on 
Monday, December 25. Other holidays and 
special days will stick to given weekdays as 
well as to the proper month dates. It will be 
easier to remember and to provide for the 
celebration of birthday anniversaries and 
other days of special significance to individ- 
uals and groups in a calendar which ties them 
permanently to the same weekdays as well 
as to the proper month dates. 

Had our solar year been exactly 364 days 
in length instead of approximately 365% 
days we would have had a uniformly bal- 
anced, perpetual calendar long ago. For 364 
is divisible by 7 and by 4, while neither 365 
nor 366 is divisible by the number of days 
in the week and the number of quarters in 
the year. To set aside one day annually and 
an additional day once each quadrennium to 
be observed as International Good-Will Days 
would seem a small price, if any, to pay for 
the advantages to be gained. 


Will Not Disturb Painfully 

Lest it be argued that we should not 
tamper with a device which is as much a 
part of our culture as is the Gregorian Cal- 
endar we need but to remind ourselves that 
man has been modifying and improving his 
calendar for almost ninety centuries, and 
that the English-speaking countries have been 
using the present calendar less than two 
centuries, while some countries adopted it 
less than twenty years ago. The shift from 
the Julian Calendar to the Gregorian involved 
for more extensive and radical changes than 
those contemplated in the present proposal. 
For example, we now celebrate the birth of 
Washington on the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary when as a matter of fact he was born on 
the eleventh of February by the Julian Cal- 
endar which was used by the colonists at that 
time. 

Although everyone living in English-speak- 
ing countries on September 2, 1752, appar- 
ently skipped 11 days of life in the “twinkling 
of an eye,” yet no harm seems to have come 
from this radical change in the instrument by 
which we keep track of the march of time. 
No days are gained or lost in the present 
proposed change. It will be painless and 
effortless reform. 

Even a_ superficial examination of the 
World Calendar? should convince us that the 
slight variation from the present arrangement 
does not disturb the features which have ac- 
quired sentimental or religious significance, 
and that it provides a calendar which meets 


2This calendar together with the accompanying foot- 
notes is taken from the bulletin, The World Calendar, 
Fourth Edition, p. 11, March, 1943, The World Calendar 
Association, New York 
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every demand which could be made of a 
calendar. 

This minor revision of the calendar would 
be as beneficial to government, finance, labor, 
law, industry, the home, the church, and 
other institutions and professions. This dis- 
cussion however is limited to a consideration 
of obvious advantages to school administra- 
tion. 


Schedule Making and the Calendar 

One of the troublesome problems which 
confronts administrators of schools and col- 
leges is that of schedule making and manage- 
ment. Under the present calendar the job 
must be done over again each year. The three 
hundred and sixty fifth day in our calendar 
makes any schedule for any year almost 
wholly useless for the next or any succeeding 
year. In leap year we have two days which 
interfere with the orderly and logical corre- 
lation of the subdivisions of the calendar. 
These extra days constantly gum up the 
schedule machinery. 

As a rule, some of the special events, pro- 
grams, and group meetings, and some of the 
local-community special occasions which must 
be integrated with the school schedule are 
governed by month dates only, while others 
are scheduled for given weekdays. Since the 
month and weekdays are not synchronized in 
the calendar it is inevitable that many con- 
flicts will occur even in the “best laid 
schemes,” resulting in the necessity for almost 
constant revision of the schedule and/or a 
resort to unsatisfactory makeshifts. Frequent- 
ly members of the staff and members of the 
student body find themselves scheduled for 
two performances at the same time. 

Registration day, examination schedules, 
holidays, athletic events, parents’ day, alumni 
meetings, club programs, commencement day, 
and other special occasions have to be labo- 
riously figured out on a different basis each 
year. Outsiders seldom learn the dates of 
events in which they are interested until it is 
difficult or even too late to adjust their own 
schedules to those of the schools. It all adds 
up to a perpetual headache for the schedule 
maker and for many other people as well. 
Truly “the times are out of joint.” 

Since the majority of the schools have 
registration and opening days on the same 
days of the week each year, and since the 
month date moves forward one day in the 
week in regular years and two days ahead 
in leap years, the schools open as much as a 
week earlier or later in some years than 
in others. The schedule is thus thrown out of 
balance for the whole school year. The pre- 
holiday and postholiday periods are length- 
ened or shortened on this account, and the 











extra Saturday, follows June 30th in leap years. 


The proposed world calendar. 


summer vacation fluctuates in length so that 
patrons and teachers cannot plan their vaca- 
tion schedules and school responsibilities 
satisfactorily. 


Educator Groups Approve 

The proposed World Calendar which has 
been approved by the National Education 
Association, the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, and other educational 
groups, as well as by many hundreds of 
educators throughout the world, will perma- 
nently tie the month dates to given weekdays, 
and, without any inconvenience to anyone, 
will provide a permanent pattern for a wholly 
adequate schedule, the main features of 
which can be set up for ten years as easily 
as for one year. Only minor adjustments 
need be made from year to year, and these 
can be made with ease. 

Everyone who is interested in any phase 
of the school program will know at all times 
how to integrate his individual plans with the 
main features of the school schedule. There 
need be no more conflicts, uncertainties, and 
misunderstandings to haunt the administrator, 
since the World Calendar, “like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, changeth not.” Im- 
portant events and special programs will 
occur on the same day of the week each 
year as consistently as they will occur on 
the same day of the month for as many 
years in succession as is desired. What a 
boon for harassed school and college admin- 
istrators! 
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A few items selected from a 
typical schedule based on the 
present calendar and contrasted 
with the same items as they 
would appear in the schedule if 
based on the World Calendar 
will illustrate graphically the 
complexity and -irregularity of 
the former, and the simplic- 
ity and regularity of the 
latter. It is assumed here 
that school will open the day 
after Labor Day. If any other 
opening date were. chosen the 
contrast would be as striking. 
Some features. cannot be com- 
pared in this form. 

Schedule Based on Present 

Calendar 
Labor Day — Monday, Sept. 1, 2, 

3, 4, 5, 6, or 72 
First semester begins — Tuesday, 

Sept. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8. 
Election Day — Tuesday, Nov. 1, 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7. 

Armistice Day—Su., M., Tu., 
W., Th., F., or Sa., Nov. 11° 
Thanksgiving Day — Thursday, 
Nov. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26,27, or 28. 
Christmas holidays — Depends on 
what day of the week Christ- 

mas happens to come in any 


year. 

Second semester begins — de- 
pends on dates of previous 
items. 


Washington’s Birthday — Su., M.., 
Tu., W. Th., F., or Sa., Feb. 22. 

Lincoln’s Birthday—Su., M., Tu., 
W., Th., F., or Sa., Feb. 12. 

Memorial Day —Su., M., Tu., W., Th., F., or 
Sa., May 30. 

Spring semester ends— Depends on dates of 
previous items. 


Schedule Based on World Calendar 
Labor Day — Monday, Sept. 4. 


First semester begins, Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Election Day — Tuesday, Nov. 7. 


Armistice Day — Saturday, Nov. 11. (May be 
observed on Friday, Nov. 10.) 
Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, Nov. 23. 


Christmas holidays — Saturday, Dec. 23 to 
Monday, January 2 (including the world 
holiday, Saturday, December W). 

Second semester begins — Monday, Jan. 16. 


Washington’s Birthday‘ — Wednesday, Feb. 22 
(or Saturday, Feb. 11, the original date). 
Lincoln’s Birthday — Sunday, Feb. 12 (to be 
observed on Monday, Feb. 13). 
Memorial Day — Thursday, May 30. 


Spring semester ends — Friday, May 17. Com- 
mencement Day — Monday, May 20. 


4’ 





Depends on what day of the month the first Monday 
in September happens to come. 

%Each item in this schedule comes each year on the 
same day of the year, the same day of the month, and 
the same day of the week. No variation. 

%Observation is sometimes shifted to Friday or Monday 
if the eleventh falls on a Saturday or a Sunday. This 
situation happens for only a very few special days in 
the World Calendar schedule, but quite frequently in the 
other one. 

‘Washington’s birthday is listed ahead of Lincoln’s 
because it has been suggested that it be celebrated on the 
original date to bring it at the end of the week instead 
of in the middle of the week, and bring the two special 
days close together. In either case these special days 
would be stabilized permanently. In our present calendar 
holidays “grasshop” through the week. Under the World 
Calendar they stay put at a given week day. 
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Save Time and Effort 

This balanced and unvarying calendar will 
save millions of dollars’ worth of time and 
energy annually for the school because it 
will simplify to the Nth degree the compila- 
tion of statistics involved in budgeting, ac- 
counting, reporting, and keeping of records. 
Such activities can then be perfermed by 
clerks while the administrator devotes his 
time and efforts to professional duties which 
cannot be reduced to routine procedure. And 
there will be a double check on all records 
because they will have week dates as well 
as month dates which must agree. There are 
other advantages too numerous to mention 
in a brief article. 

Educators are interested in the adoption 
of this calendar not only because of the many 
direct advantages to the schools, but also 
because of the fact that such an imiprovement 
in the calendar would be of benefit to all 
humanity. The schools are not maintained for 
their own welfare, but for the common good. 
The promotion of this calendar reform is a 
worthy enterprise for any educator who has 
the welfare of the school and that of society 
at heart. 

When the Peace Conference convenes the 
item of calendar reform should be high on 
the agenda of that deliberative body and its 
advisers. In the meantime the matter should 
be kept before the Congress so that we shall 
be ready to take leadership which is expected 
of us by the 14 countries which have ap- 
proved the plan. 





BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


St. Louis, Mo. The vocational guidance 
clinic, set up by the school board, has been so 
successful in persuading students to give up war 
jobs and return to school, that it will be con- 
tinued permanently. A report shows that more 
than 600 students who had been out of high 
school for a semester or more, are now back in 
classrooms, and the total high school enrollment 
has increased by 6.7 per cent over last year. 

® Fall River, Mass. The school board has 
voted to continue the double classroom program 
now in effect in the schools. 

® Hannibal, Mo. The board of education, 
through the efforts of Supt. E. T. Miller, has 
obtained from the Treasury Department the 
building and machinery of the old NYA School 
now known as the Vocational School. An in- 
ventory of the materials issued to the board 
totals $32,462, and the value of the building is 
given at $17,500. At the present time, vocational 
and trade classes are being conducted in the 
building. 

® Caney, Kans. The school board has pur- 
chased a filmsound motion picture machine for 
use in connection with regular school subjects. 
» Fond du Lac, Wis. The recreational depart- 
ment of the school board has set up a budget 
of $14,156 for the school year 1945. Activities, 
including salaries, officials, labor, activity, and 
administrative supplies will cost $8,067. 

® Palmyra, N. J. The school board has 
approved a plan for the observance of VE Day 
in the schools. If the announcement of VE 
Day is received before 12 noon of a school day, 
the schools will close immediately for the 
remainder of the day. If the announcement comes 
later than 12 noon, the schools will close im- 
mediately and also the succeeding day. Pupils 
will go immediately to their homes unless other- 
wise assigned by the school officials. 
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Exterior View, Edison Junior High School, West Mifflin Borough, Terrace, Pennsylvania. — Lamont H. Button & 
Paul F. McLean, Architects, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


School Progress 
Through 


Plant Betterment 
Harry Bruce’ 


The impact of war conditions has consti- 
tuted a constantly changing series of chal- 
lenges to schoolmen to improve the present 
services of the schools. Properly met, these 
challenges provide the opportunity to plan for 
the postwar period, and to include in present 
adjustments the essentials for still better in- 
structional conditions when peace returns. 
Where increased school enrollments are the 
greatest difficulty to be overcome, progress 
is possible through a new school plant which 





Supervising Principal of Schools, West Mifflin Borough, 


Mifflin Township, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


provides the essential room areas for imme- 
diate needs so arranged and constructed that 
the additions for special activities can be 
made with a minimum charge and expense. 
West Mifflin Borough has done just this in a 
series of new buildings and in the enlarge- 
ment of old structures. In the entire enter- 
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prise better educational service to the children, 
the most advantageous use of available mate- 
rials, and a sound fiscal plan have been kept 
in mind. 

School progress in West Mifflin Borough is 
epitomized in five new buildings which have 
been erected in central locations in the Bor- 
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General Exterior, Lowell Elementary School, West Mifflin Borough, Terrace, Pennsylvania. — Lamont H. Button & 
Paul F. McLean, Architects, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ough. The building program was begun in 
1938, and in September, 1939, the Homeville 
Junior High, the Lebanon Elementary-Junior 
High, and the Emerson elementary schools 
were completed and occupied. The beauty of 
the landscaped grounds have attracted state- 
wide attention, and their aesthetic attractive- 
ness is a tribute to the West Mifflin School 
District. The extensive interior program com- 
prised additions and renovations. The erec- 
tion of a lunchroom, a kitchen unit, shower 
and locker rooms, and storage rooms added 
an entire floor of rooms to the Emerson ele- 
mentary school; the renovation of the Home- 
ville elementary school consisted of replaster- 
ing many rooms, replacing old woodwork and 
old mechanical facilities, and the making of 
sanitary improvements. The interior decorat- 
ing comprised the choosing of colors of maxi- 
mum light-reflection value, under the super- 
vision of the Research Department of the 
General Electric Lighting Institute, and the 
painting of the interior of the Homeville 
Junior High, Lebanon Elementary-Junior 
High, Emerson elementary, and Homeville 
elementary school—all in beautiful pastel 
shades. 

In addition to the interior and exterior 
improvements under the WPA program, com- 
munity-school recreation facilities were in- 
cluded. These facilities include athletic fields, 
tennis courts, field houses, concession booths, 
and skating ponds. 

In 1942-43, the building program included 
the erection of the Lowell Elementary School, 
the Edison Junior High School, and a two- 
room addition to the Homeville Junior High 
School. The Lowell Elementary and the Edi- 
son Junior High Schools were built during 
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the year 1943 by the Federal Works Agency 
to absorb the added school load imposed by 
the Federal Public Housing projects and im- 
ported defense families employed by the mills 
along the Monongahela River. The board 
marshaled all of the logical, economic, and 
foresighted arguments they could muster and 
thus were able to persuade the Federal Works 
Agency to depart from their program of tem- 
porary construction and to use durable mate- 
rials properly disposed, so that after the war 
the board will be able to move in and apply 
the finish, make extensions and additions, 
either horizontally or vertically, or embellish 
the existing fabric in any way to bring them 
up to the standard of the other local schools, 
without a lot of demolition with its attendant 
confusion and waste. To this end, the board 
and the architects have envisaged the com- 
plete structures and built the needed parts at 
this time. To facilitate future disposition of 
areas, a modular system was developed, using 
a factor of the standard schoolroom length. 
This in itself. will return great satisfactions 
when it comes to future building. The module 
has produced a rhythm of fenestration along 
the elevations which is the relieving feature 
of a construction stripped of embellishment 
by the curtailment of wartime restrictions. 
Interior walls were built of slag-cement blocks 
reflecting considerable light. Concrete floors 
were placed on slag-tamped fills and insulated 
from the outside walls by bitumastic filler. 
Windows are wood-pivot sash and ceilings are 
of acoustical material. 

The cost of the Lowell elementary school 
building was $61,497, and the equipment cost 
$6,000. The building contains six standard 
classrooms, an activities room, principal’s of- 
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fice, clinic, teachers’ room, kitchen, boys’ and 
girls’ toilets. The cost of the Edison junior- 
high-school building was $62,722, and equip- 
ment cost $20,000. The school contains three 
standard classrooms, a recreation room, shop, 
science and geography room, homemaking 
room, a principal’s office, clinic, teachers’ 
room, and boys’ and girls’ toilets. 

This program originally included a senior 
high school and two other elementary schools, 
all to be built by the Federal Government 
with $514,000 allocated for this purpose. Due 
to the war and priorities the program was 
limited to the elementary school, junior high 
school, and a two-room addition. With the 
exception of the land, the Federal Govern- 
ment has paid completely for these buildings, 
including equipment, engineering, legal and 
architectural costs, even to the mats on the 
floors. To complete this WPA program the 
President authorized $288,000 to be allocated 
to the school district.: This, however, is de- 
layed by the war. 

The program was carried this far by a total 
expenditure by the school district of approxi- 
mately $432,000 in 1939, and approximately 
$150,000 on the remaining work. Thus this 
district has increased the value of its property 
assets by approximately $1,360,000, by an ap- 
proximately local expenditure of $582,000. No 
bonds have been issued since 1939, and $150,- 
000 of the bonded-debt principal has been 
paid off since that time. 

For the first time in the history of West 
Mifflin Borough, practically all the children 
in grades one to nine inclusive — with the 
exception of 120 pupils in grades 4, 5, and 
6 in the Riverview Homes Project —are 
housed in school buildings in the borough and 
under the direct control of the borough school 
board. 

All the schools of the borough are approved 
by the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction as consolidated schools and 
meet the rigid state requirements. The safety 
of every child is seriously safeguarded. Eleven 
school buses carry the children from home to 
school and return. The schools are second to 
none in the Commonwealth, and when present 
building restrictions are lifted and the finan- 
cial situation is alleviated, the construction 
program will be completed. Today’s buildings 
represent a fine measure of progress over the 
situation in 1937 and make possible an effi- 
cient instructional program in the hands of 
a carefully selected staff of 129 teachers. 


Plant Planning for a City School System 


J. Chester Swanson and Fred W. Hosler 





One of the problems which faces every school system and creates 
serious problems is what shall be done when school enrollments 
increase or decrease to the extent in which new buildings are 
necessary, or old buildings become vacant? This is the type of 
problem which can be solved most intelligently in terms of a planned 
program. Consideration must be given to the educational program, 
the enrollment trends, and the geography of the community. One of 
the serious criticisms of many public school systems has been that 
the physical plant and its management was not built around a school 
program, but the school program was molded to the buildings and 
their operation. A planned program for the future of a school system 
will do a great deal toward making the school plant subservient to 
the school program. Every planning program should have two distinct 


characteristics: (1) adaptability and (2) flexibility. If these character- 
istics are present, they will avoid expensive financial mistakes. 

The initial step in a study of school enrollments is to know the 
trends in population, births, and school enrollment. From these trends 
and a correlation between them, one can then make a projection into 
the future. Figure I shows these three factors as they were worked 
out for the City of Allentown, Pennsylvania, from 1920 to 1943, and 
their projection to 1960. The curve showing the births represents 
increases and decreases which will be reflected in school enrollments. 
The births from 1944 on are leveled at a steady level and no attempt 
has been made to predict an increasing or decreasing trend. 

The curve showing the city population indicates a definite trend 
upward from 1920 to the present. The change of the first ten years 
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was recognized to be an abnormal growth due to expansion of the city 
limits and unusual industrial growth. The increase from 1940 to 1943 
was likewise recognized to be abnormal due to the war-production 
boom. The projection from 1943 to 1960 was made at the rate of 
increase from 1930 to 1940, which would appear to be conservative. 
This analytical projection was considered to be more accurate than 
either a statistical or a graphical projection. 

The general population trend would indicate that our school system 
should expect an increasing school enrollment for the next 15 years, 
but not a radically increasing enrollment. The school enrollment showed 
a steady and rapid increase from 1920 to 1935, with a rapid decrease 
since 1935 to the present. In projecting the school enrollment curve 
from 1943 to 1960, a statistical-analytical method was used rather 
than a graphical projection. It is rather evident that a graphic 
projection from such a curve is very likely to be wrong because it 
shows no consistent general trend. 

It is recognized that there is a relationship between the number 
of births in any one year and the enrollments in grade one six years 
later. Other factors influence the firstgrade enrollment, but the births 
six years previous certainly should be the predominating factor. A 
relationship was worked out between the births in any one year and 
the first grade enrollments six years later for each of the past fifteen 
years. This factor was then applied to the number of births in 1938, 
and gave us an estimate of the number of first-grade pupils for 
September 1944. This average relationship between births and first- 
grade enrollments was applied to the succeeding years to obtain the 
first-grade enrollments from 1944 to 1960. 

It was recognized likewise that there should be a relationship be- 
tween the first-grade enrollment in any one year to the second-grade 
enrollment the following year. Such a relationship was worked out 
between these enrollments for the past fifteen years, and this average 
factor was applied to the first-grade enrollment in 1943-44, to obtain 
an estimate of the first-grade enrollment for September 1944. Likewise, 
this factor was applied to the first-grade enrollments which had been 
previously determined to obtain an estimate of the second-grade 
enrollments from 1944 to 1960. Similarly, a relationship was worked 
out between each grade enrollment and the next higher grade the 
following year through the full twelve grades of the school program, 
and this factor was applied to present grade enrollments to find the 
estimated enrollments for next year and applied to these projected 
enrollments to determine the enrollments from 1944 to 1960. 

When these statistically estimated enrollments were added up, they 
gave us the one estimate of school enrollment and the curve of enroll- 
ments from 1944 to 1960 was then determined. (Figure I.) Here 
again the projected curve of enrollments, as related to the projected 
city population, would indicate that for our city there would prob- 
ably be no serious enrollment problems for the next fifteen or 
twenty years. 

Problems in school enrollment generally come from enrollment 
changes at various grade levels rather than from a condition of the 
total enrollment. The next object, therefore, of our study was to 
find the conditions which might be expected in the school enrollment 
by departments of our school program. Figure II shows the sum- 
total enrollment curve as Figure I, and in addition the enrollments 
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Fig. |. City population, school enrollment, and 
births 1920—1943, and projection to 1960. 
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Fig. Il. School enrollments 1920-1943, and projec- 


tion to 1960. 


by elementary grades, junior high school, and senior high school, 
from 1920 to the present, and the projection from the present 
to 1960. 

These curves show that in the immediate future we may expect in 
our community an increase in grade school enrollment as a result of 
the rapid birth increase since 1938. If the birth curve increases or 
decreases in the future above or below the level in 1944, we may 
expect an increase or decrease in the elementary school enrollment 
from 1950 to 1960. Thus, by watching the population and birth curves 
we may anticipate needs by at least a six-year period. 

The junior high school curve of Figure II shows that we may 
expect a continually declining enrollment until 1950, after which 
we may expect an increase. This decrease and projected increase is 
also a reflection of the birth curve of 1920-1943. 

The senior high school enrollment curve indicates that it will not 
be necessary for our school system to plan for an increasing high 
school enrollment until about 1955, and at that time we need plan 
for only a small increasing enrollment. It should be noted that no 
Statistical correction was made due to the estimated city-population 
increase. This correction was not made because we wished to be 
on the conservative side. A lowering birth rate or a stable city 
population, which some agencies predict for our community, would 
make a conservative estimate more reliable. 

Figure III shows the enrollment curves of Figure II, but shows 
them not independently, but as cumulative enrollments from the first 
to the twelfth grades. The lower shaded area is the total enrollment 
of grades one to six; and the second shaded area is the enrollment 
of grades seven to nine. Thus the total of these two lower shaded 
areas shows the enrollment of grades one to nine. The upper shaded 
area shows the enrollments of grades ten through twelve. The advantage 
of this presentation is that we may see what portion of the school 
enrollment is elementary, what portion is junior high school, and what 
portion is senior high school. These curves, for instance, show that 
in 1920 we had a little over 7 per cent of the total enrollment in 
senior high school, and 73 per cent in the elementary schools. In 1935 
20 per cent of the enrollment was in the senior high school, but only 
about 50 per cent in the elementary schools. The projection of these 
curves to 1960 would indicate that about 20 per cent of the enroll- 
ment will continue to be in the senior high school, 25 per cent in 
the junior high school, and a little over 50 per cent in the elementary 
school. The curves show the future trends in the various departments 
and their relationship. They indicate problems which may appear in 
the next fifteen or twenty years, and make it possible for the admin- 
istration to plan for such problems. 

Many of’ the acute enrollment problems come from too much 
enrollment in specific areas within a city. In order to answer the 
question, “How will our school enrollment be distributed by areas 
within the city in the future?” we divided the city into seven areas. 
These areas conform to four geographic areas within the city, and the 
breakdown of the largest population areas into four additional areas 
divided by streets which are natural boundaries to these areas. 

The most accurate method for studying distribution of school 
enrollment is of course by the detailed study of the residence of each 
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individual child enrolled in the school system. It is recognized at once 
that to do this for a school enrollment of around fifteen thousand pupils, 
and to do it over a period of years in order to determine trends is 
an exceedingly difficult and time-consuming task. It was, therefore, 
thought wise to devise a means for obtaining a fairly accurate picture 
of trends within areas in our city without attempting the major 
Statistical study of individual pupil residences. We used the follow- 
ing alternate method: All the elementary schools in the areas into 
which the city was divided were grouped together, and for each year 
from 1920 to 1943 the enrollments by grades within these areas were 
determined. In some instances where the area served by an individual 
school did not conform exactly with the areas into which the city 
was divided, it was necessary to evaluate the overlapping and make 
corrections. The use of this method means that we accepted trends in 
elementary school enrollments as indicating the trends for the whole 
school enrollment in these areas. This was considered satisfactory 
because our major planning in areas was for the elementary schools. 
The results of these enrollments by areas were plotted in a series 
of curves which are illustrated by Figures IV and V, showing condi- 
tions in four areas. These curves were projected into the future by 
graphic-analytic means rather than statistical methods. The general 
trend of the curve was studied, and the areas, involved were studied 
as to the number of living units in these areas which are occupied 
at present and the number which are being built or estimated might 
be built within the near future. In view of these factors the curve 
was projected from the present to 1960. It is seen that in areas 
I and II the grade school enrollment has somewhat the same pattern 
of a gradual increase from 1920 to about 1935 with a decrease since 
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School enrollments and their relationship. 
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Fig. V. School enrollments in areas where no 
increases are expected. 
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Fig. IV. School enrollment in areas in which future 
increases are expected. 


1935, but a projected increase from 1945 to 1955. Areas III and IV 


show a continuously decreasing enrollment since 1920 with a probable . 
continuing of the present enrollment level for the next 15 or 20 years. 0 
These curves were projected at their present levels in consideration st 
of the past drop and the present number of living units in these areas. tl 
One interesting fact is the relationship between the total enrollment in w 
grades 1 to 6 in 1960 as determined by this graphic projection of curves is 
by areas in the city, and by the overall statistical projection by grades as C 
previously explained. These totals vary by about 5 per cent although b 
they were independently determined. el 
It will be readily apparent that these studies of elementary enrollment tl 
by areas within the city give definite indications as to needs within certain la 
areas within the city in the near future. It was found interesting and h 
of great value in future planning to determine the reasons for the increases b 
and decreases in the various areas during the period for which these studies tl 
were made. Such factors as*expansion of the city limits, encroachment of 
industrial enterprise, development of parochial schools, and general shift c 
of population are indicated by a study of these curves of elementary school te 
enrollment in the various areas within the city. The value of these curves le 
is the fact that it indicates where, during the next fifteen years, it will ty) 
be necessary to plan for additional classroom space for the elementary al 
school program. 1 
One additional enrollment chart was made. In this chart the enrollment ir 
of the group entering the first grade was followed throughout the twelve Si 
years this particular group remained in the schools. Thus it gives a a 
complete history of a group of pupils as they pass through the school te 
program. Figure VI shows the enrollment history of groups of children 1 


entering the first grade in 1915, 1920, 1925, and 1930. 
The first apparent factor, as indicated by these curves, is the continu- 
ously decreasing enrollment at each grade level from grade 1 through 
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Fig. Vil. Location and one-half mile radius area of 
elementary schools. 


grade 12. In the first curve (beginning 1915) there is a variation between 
the third and sixth grades which can readily be explained by the extension 
of the city limits at this time, which brought in additional students to the 
school program. It is noticeable, however, that the general trend, from 
the first grade on, is a continuously decreasing enrollment. The three curves 
which represent groups beginning in 1925, 1930, and 1935 show that there 
is no great over-all decrease in enrollment until after the ninth grade. 
Considerable study was made to explain the difference between the curves 
before 1925 and those since 1925. Careful study was made of truancy 
enforcement, economic condition, and effect of parochial schools. None of 
these factors would explain the difference between the first two and the 
last two curves. The records of the classes between the years shown 
here were also examined to determine that these curves were not exceptional, 
but characteristic of the school-enrollment trends in the periods in which 
they appeared. 

It is our conviction that the explanation of the difference between these 
curves is a changing school curriculum. About 1927 and 1928 we began 
to change our school program in the elementary and junior high school 
levels to fit the needs of the individual students. That is, classes were 
organized for the better students, and the very poor students respectively, 
and homogeneous grouping was attempted for the median group. Further- 
more, our junior high school program expanded: the opportunities for 
industrial arts, home economics, and extra curricular activities. During the 
same period little effort was expended toward a similar liberalization 
and homogeneous grouping in the senior high school, which would indicate 
too why there continues to be a rapidly declining enrollment from grades 
10 to 12. 


ALLENTOWN PA. 





Fig. IX. Location and one-mile radius area of 
junior high schools planned to achieve proper loca- 
tion and satisfactory physical plants. Proposed 
buildings and areas shown by “dashed” circles. 
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We accept as an educational challenge the fact that our senior high 
school curriculum must be expanded to fit the needs of individual students 
so that the school’s holding power at grade levels 10, 11, and 12 will 
more nearly approach that of the earlier grades. We believe that in our 
democracy all children should have at least a 12-year educational program, 
but that the program must allow for great individual differences. Consider- 
able thought and study can be spent on such an enrollment study, and 
the results may be most valuable for future planning of a school program. 

The next study took up the coverage provided by the location of the 
present schools. On a map of the city circles representing a one-half mile 
radius were drawn about each of the present elementary school buildings. 
This study indicated at once that in some areas there was a considerable 
overlapping of elementary school facilities, and in other areas there was 
an immediate need, or an indicated need in the near future, of additional 
facilities. (Figure VII.) 

A similar study of the location of our junior high schools was made. 
Circles representing a one mile radius were drawn. Here .again our study 
showed an unhealthy overlapping in one area, with certain sections of the 
city without adequate facilities. It was necessary to draw circles for our 
senior high school since we have only one senior high school. This com- 
pleted the factual part of our study. 

The next step was to evaluate these studies and to devise a program 
for the future, which, would remedy the unsatisfactory coverage of our 
present buildings; would care for anticipated increased enrollments; and 
would develop a physical plant to serve our planned instructional pro- 
gram. The evaluation of such a study and its application toward a definitely 
planned program will vary considerably within any school system to 
which such a study is applied. However, a discussion of the program 
which evolved for our city may indicate what may be done in other 
localities. 





Fig. VIIl. Location and one mile radius area of 
junior high schools. 


Our first major problem was to answer the question, “What will be 
done as our high school enrollment increases beyond the capacity of our 
present building?” and how should this be correlated with any changes 
in the basic philosophy or educational program of the senior high school. 
We accepted the principle that our high school program should be 
expanded to fit the needs of all children within the city. This meant 
a program in which occupational training and terminal courses would have 
to be greatly expanded; at the same time we wished to maintain a high- 
quality college preparatory and academic program. It. is believed that 
such a program will increase the school’s holding power beyond the 10th 
grade and tend to make our enrollment increase more rapidly than is 
indicated by the curves based upon past experiences. This expanded 
program in industrial and business education will present a need for a 
different type of classroom, in many cases, from that which we have 
at present. 

The principle was accepted that junior high schools should be readily 
available to all children within the city. This would indicate a relocation 
of one of the present junior high schools in order to cut down over- 
lapping, and to erect two new junior high schools in areas which now 
have no facilities. Figure [IX shows our proposed future junior high 
school program. 

The proposed junior high school program definitely correlates with the 
future needs of the elementary schools and of the senior high school. 
This is true to the extent that the building of these new junior high 
schools permit an expansion of the elementary schoolwork into rooms now 
existing in elementary schools which have been used for grades 7 and 8 


in areas not covered by junior high schools. It will permit the use of 
(Concluded on page 67) 
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CO-ORDINATION NEEDED 


A RECENT commentator on tax prob- 
lems calls attention to the fact that state, 
‘local, and federal governments have been 
maintaining or increasing their tax income 
without regard to balance in the total tax 
structure and without consideration of the 
revenue needs of other branches. This 
statement may well be applied to school 
authorities. Teachers’ organizations are 
almost wholly interested in salaries; 
school-business executives are asking for 
funds for buildings and equipment; rural 
educators shout the wants of the country 
schools. Interest in the sources of funds 
for schools rarely goes beyond considera- 
tion of the immediate difficulty of getting 
what is asked; the underlying advisability 
of sales or severance taxes, or of an in- 
crease in income or property taxes, is 
rarely considered; it is astonishing to find 
an educator who dares suggest that no 
further income can be had from a given 
source without harm to governmental 
service. 

Urban school boards and their execu- 
tives have a real responsibility for re- 
directing their staffs and themselves into 
more realistic and fair attitudes on taxes 
and the modification of tax programs. 
There is universal need for a greater 
understanding of the over-all federal and 
state problems and of the proposals for 
present and postwar modifications of tax 
laws. 

Taxes at each of the three levels must 
be based upon the need for funds as ex- 
pressed in the true function of the respec- 
tive governmental agencies. There may be 
a need for reappraising the desirability of 
having this or that of the three levels of 
government discharge one or another 
function and of reassigning it to a level 
more capable of meeting present and 
future needs. If such changes are made, 
the origin of the tax funds must naturally 
be adjusted. But tax funds must also come 
from sources which can be tapped with the 
least injustice to the taxpayer and with 
the greatest return to the community to 
be served. School taxes are subject to these 
general considerations if only because they 
cannot be separated — as some schoolmen 
seem to desire—-from the general tax 
structure. 

The matter may be summed up in the 
recommendation that the entire problem 
of balance in taxes deserves thorough 
study by the best statesmanship available. 
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Such study based on research and follow- 
ing sound economic and social principles 
deserves the support and active participa- 
tion of local and state school authorities. 
In this way only can a sound distribution 
of the tax burdens and benefits be assured. 

And it is not unreasonable to add that 
every school board should assign unoffi- 
cially an assistant superintendent, prefer- 
ably the business manager, to keep himself 
fully informed on federal and stat? taxa- 
tion, that in addition he is expected to 
have some knowledge of the theory of 
taxes, a grasp of present currents and 
tendencies, and that he be able to give 
unbiased and dependable advice to his 
employers. 


DIVIDING LINE ON OPEN AND 
EXECUTIVE MEETINGS 


THERE is one question in the delibera- 
tions of boards of education which has 
never reached the stage of common agree- 
ment, namely, whether committee or board 
sessions shall be secret or open to the 
public. There are boards that exclude 


press and public from committee meetings . 


and there are others that open their doors 
wide to anyone interested in what is being 
done. 

Controversy on the subject arises in- 
variably when a school board has a matter 
in hand which is not considered ripe for 
publicity and when the press is excluded. 
Immediately, there is a protest which is 
vociferous and: bitter. The press charges 
that meetings behind closed doors are an 
effront to the public which pays for the 
schools and has a right to know what is 
going on. The community opinion then 
becomes divided on the subject. One group 
holds to the expediency of executive ses- 
sions, the other wants the doors wide open. 
If it can be held that executive sessions 
are wise under certain circumstances, then 
it may well be asked where the dividing 
line shall be drawn. 

It was established decades ago that 
questions concerning the morals of teach- 
ers and pupils cannot be thrown open to 
the public and the press without serious 
harm to innocent and guilty alike, and 
without disturbing effects upon an entire 
pupil body. Where the professional effi- 
ciency and the personality qualifications of 
a teacher are under scrutiny publicity may 
destroy a successful future career. 

But there is an endless variety of situa- 
tions in which information not held strictly 
within the circle of a committee and of the 
school executives concerned is exceedingly 
harmful. Because of premature publicity, 
a western city, a few years ago, paid $28,- 
000 more for a school site than had been 
asked of an intending private buyer. The 
closing of more than one_half-vacant 
school building has been made impossible 
because strict silence was not observed up 
to the day of the proposed change. Sim- 
ilarly, changes in curriculum, in teaching 
and supervisory staffs, and a dozen or 
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more other types of situations might be 
discussed as examples of things which can- 
not be treated in public without harm, em- 
barrassment, and waste. 

It seems to be advisable that every 
possible matter which can be discussed 
openly should not be closed to the public 
and the press. The latter can usually be 
informed in confidence until a release is 
possible. The argument that a taxpaying 
constituency has a right to know what the 
school authorities are doing is sound. But 
there is a dividing line between open and 
closed doors which the school board which 
is acting sincerely and with integrity must 
set up. A flat rule cannot take the place of 
good judgment in each case. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD 


THE fears expressed by some schoolmen 
that school boards are undemocratic, that 
they represent the too-conservative ele- 
ments of the local community, and that 
they frequently lack an understanding of 
the objectives, particularly the social ob- 
jectives of the schools, are expressions of 
theorizing which have no value except 
perhaps to awaken school-board members 
to the importance of their office and the 
grave duty of discharging their obligations 
in the most efficient possible manner. At 
least two doctoral dissertations have con- 
tradicted in their findings the theory of 
Counts that, because school-board mem- 
bers are taken largely from the ranks of 
businessmen and professional men, and 
represent a considerable degree of eco- 
nomic and social success, they are likely 
to disregard the interests and the welfare 
of labor and of the less fortunately sit- 
uated groups in the community. 

Dr. R. F. Campbell, in a very brief 
summary of his doctoral study of this 
problem shows clearly in School and 
Society that there are no significant differ- 
ences in the voting on problems of im- 
portance, by board members on the basis 
of sex, age, occupation, income, etc. Dr. 
Campbell concludes that the school board 
is a unique body which has evolved out of 
300 years of American experience. Its suc- 
cess or failure is the success of local gov- 
ernment, of democracy, and depends on 
the apathy, selfishness, or inability —or 
vice versa—of the people of the local 
school districts to manage well their own 
affairs. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AFTER 
THE WAR 


EDUCATORS who are concerned that 
the schools shall provide all children with 
needed services after the war have recently 
directed attention to the need for intensi- 
fying the physical education of all 
children. 

These men point to the experiences of 
the present war as evidence of the correct- 
ness of their point of view. They are not 
dodging the fact that the young men of 
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physically fit as the military authorities 
wished them to be. Thousands had to be 
rejected because they failed in physical 
vitality and health to measure up to the 
standards necessary for service in the field. 
Many of the failures were due to the 
neglect of balanced development of bodily 
strength. 

The educators are of one mind that the 
postwar school must stress physical train- 
ing for its boys and girls if the manhood 
and womanhood of the nation shall be 
strong, virile, and competent. This by no 
means implies that physical training is in- 
tended primarily for war service. Physical 
vigor is an essential for peacetime service 
as well. 

There is considerable strength in the 
argument that physical education, par- 
ticularly at the high school level, should 
develop full organic vigor in all children 
and that this can be assured best by full 
muscular developntent. All other necessary 
objectives of physical education —e.g., 
the promotion of bodily and mental poise, 
the correction of defects of posture, ad- 
vanced forms of co-ordination and endur- 
ance, and the promotion of hygienic school 
and home life — will be natural and almost 
inevitable outcomes of a program which 
emphasizes vigor and strength. 

Physical education and the constant pro- 
motion of health through the schools de- 
serves the vital support of the school 
boards. It is not a proper subject for 
controversy. 


WHY SCHOOL CUSTODIANS 
ARE ORGANIZING 


THERE has been a tendency in recent 
years, on the part of school custodians, 
more particularly in medium-size commu- 
nities, to organize themselves into collec- 
tive bodies. In the larger cities, the school 
janitors and engineers have formed unions 
or associations, designed to make for 
greater equity in compensation, regulate 
working conditions, and make for greater 
efficiency in the duties to be performed. 

Some of the colleges and city school ad- 
ministrations in the midwest have pro- 
vided institutes, special schools, and con- 
ferences for school custodians and engi- 
neers. These, in the main, have performed 
a valuable service and have done much to 
enable school custodians to make the aver- 
age schoolhouse a brighter, cleaner, and 
more habitable abode for pupils and 
teachers. 

The popular opinion can no longer be 
held that the men and women employed 
for janitorial work in the schools require 
no high physical and mental qualifications, 
practical experience, or training for the 
work assigned to them. The modern school 
Structure embodies equipment which re- 
quires intelligent care and attention. Defi- 
nite instruction here has important value. 
There are tasks in the general routine of 
janitorial service which may be improved 
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“GENTLEMEN, HERE’S A MATTER WE'LL HAVE TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT!” 


to lessen drudgery, as well as waste of time 
and money. 

The primary purpose of custodians’ or- 
ganizations is well expressed by the Custo- 
dians’ Association, recently started at 
Elmhurst, Ill., which is set forth as follows: 


. . . develop unity among all members; to afford 
a means of discussing all matters pertaining to 
the maintenance of schools; to make it possible 
for members to work in closer cooperation with 
the administration; to promote any effort that 
will wisely and intelligently provide for the wel- 
fare of the custodian; and to emphasize the 
chief aim of education, namely, to provide for 
the general welfare of every child in school. 


The movement in the direction of or- 
ganizing those employed as custodians, 
janitors, and engineers in the care of 
school property can, under proper leader- 
ship within the group itself, result in 
much good to the schools. The efficient 
operation of a school system rests pri- 
marily upon the professional workers 
therein, but no one can-deny the fact that 
the schoolhousing must be such as to facili- 
tate its operations. Safety, economy, and 


cleanliness are factors that cannot be ig- 
nored if the teachers and pupils are to 
realize their objectives. 





EDUCATION TODAY 

Now, as never before in our history, people of 
mature years are continuing their education in 
informal ways — through regional library assist- 
ance, study groups, reading clubs, credit union 
organizations, discussions on cooperative enter- 
prises, radio group methods, and the like. Educa- 
tion goes on from the cradle to the grave; and 
for the great majority of people the group is 
needed as a stimulus to individual effort. 

We are determined that the democratic way of 
life shall prevail. Universities and schools alike 
are bending their resources to assist in preparing 
young men and women the better to help in the 
great struggle in which the country is engaged 
against the forces of evil. 

In preparing for the immediate need we do 
not forget that it is equally essential that we 
should, young and old alike, realize more fully 
than we have yet done that the democratic way 
of life involves responsibilities as well as privi- 
leges. If we do not accept the responsibilities to 
the full, we are not fitted to enjoy the privileges. 
— R. C. Wallace, Toronto. 
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Cincinnati Adopts Physical 
Fitness Tests w. Kk. Streit’ 


All boys in the junior and senior high 
schools of Cincinnati are now participating 
in a minimum physical fitness testing program 
called the Cincinnati Motor Efficiency Pen- 
tathlon. The battery of five tests was devised 
by a committee of teachers, discussed and 
revised in a series of meetings last spring, 
and presented with description and scoring 
tables to all members of the physical educa- 
tion staff when schools opened in September. 

The Pentathlon is designed to measure 
types of performance which’ occur in many 
different activities, namely, jumping, lifting, 
pushing, pulling, and climbing. It also meas- 
ures in part such elements of physical fitness 
as power, strength, endurance, agility, balance, 
and co-ordination. The fundamental activities 
of running, throwing, and kicking have been 
purposely omitted because of the varying 
facilities in the schools. 

Since the activities named above are 
common to many games, sports, apparatus, 
and rhythmics, the instruction and practice 
which is given in the physical education class 
period is planned to lead to more efficient 
performance. A program of competitive tests 
through which the factors of physical fitness 
may be measured serves to motivate the 
program of training for physical fitness which 
is being urgently stressed during these war 
days, and also promotes the objectives of 
physical fitness. 

Motor achievement is accurately measur- 
able by means of these tests. They were 





‘Director of Physical Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





JACKSON BOARD CONTINUES RECORD OF 
PROGRESS 

The board of education of Jackson, Miss., during 
the school year 1944-45, is continuing its record of 
progress even during wartime. The board is committed 
to the policy of representing the interests of all of the 
public school children, and in this direction will con- 
tinue to consider all school matters as a committee of 
the whole, and to hold its executive officers responsible 


chosen on the basis of simplicity, ease of 
administration, and availability of facilities 
and equipment. A class of 80 boys can be 
tested in two periods with time left over for 
other activities. The results of the tests are 
used to improve the instructional program, 
to motivate the student, and to help in 
grading. 

Events in the Pentathlon consist of (1) pull- 
up, (2) standing triple broad jump, (3) push- 
up, (4) squat thrust, and (5) twisting sit-up. 
In order to minimize the effects of maturity 
and size on ability to perform, a scientifically 
devised classification involving age, height, and 
weight is used. Boys are arranged in six 
classes, each having a different scoring table 
for each event. A number of suggestions to 
teachers on class organization and test proce- 
dures are included in the pamphlet. Scales 
for scoring performance in each event have 
been so constructed that a given score on 
any particular event is equivalent in terms 
of quality of performance to the same score 
on all other events. Consequently the scores 
on five events can be added (range 0 to 100) 
to give a total score for the Pentathlon. 

All boys were tested during the month of 
October. The Pentathlon will be given again 
during the months of January and May so 
that both pupil and teacher may be able to 
note improvement and lay out a course of 
action according to the objective evidence 
obtained. Early returns indicate that the tests 
are very popular with the boys who are 
anxious to compare themselves with others 
in the class and with set standards. 


Board of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 


and accountable for the administration and supervision 
of the educational program. 

Latest reports show a total school enrollment of 13,681 
pupils, of which 1500 were served in the wartime- 
extended school program of training workers for war 
industries, and of providing care for preschool and 
school-age children. 

Approximately 500 school employees have maintained 
a good record in war savings, with 13 per cent of their 
income going into war bonds during 1943-44. 
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MAINTAINING A YOUTH RECREATION 
CENTER 
Franklin M. Young’ 
Teen Tavern, a youth recreation center, is 
being operated this year at Miamisburg, Ohio, 


for the benefit of students in the higher - 


grades. The youth center, which is sponsored 
by the Miamisburg Community Chest, was 
opened last year for four months on a 
temporary and experimental basis. 

The second floor of the Catholic Community 
Center was chosen as the most desirable location 
for the center. Two rooms are available, one 
used for a combined playroom and lounge, and 
one for a dance room. A pop and snack bar is 
located in the large hallway between the dance 
room and the recreation rooms. 

The youth center has a potential membership 
of 500, of which 70 per cent has already been 
reached. Pupils from the eighth to the twelfth 
grades are eligible for membership. Each member 
is charged a fee of $1 and is permitted to bring 
one guest nightly, at a fee of 25 cents. No guests 
are admitted unless accompanied by a member, 
The activities include dancing, ping-pong, 
checkers, chess, cards, radio, and reading. 

The center is managed by a governing board 
of seven members, elected by the members. This 
board sets up the rules governing the center and 
plans the special events for the year. Two physi- 
cal-education instructors, a man and a woman, 
have been employed to supervise the center, 
which is in operation four nights a week — two 
nights from 7:00 to 10:00 p.m., and two nights 
from 7:00 to 11:30 p.m. 


1Superintendent of Schools, Miamisburg, Ohio 
scsiecenestanieliapeinibiandeaieapenaeacati 


PREPARE HISTORY OF COMMUNITY 

The faculty and students of the Rumson High 
School, at Rumson, N. J., have begun work on 
“A History of Rumson,” a book of 200 pages, 
with illustrations and maps. The table of con- 
tents indicates that the material will be quite 
inclusive, giving some of the early history of the 
town, and data concerning social and _ political 
life, public buildings, public utilities, schools, and 
churches. 





B 


The board has completed the final project of a $615,- 
000 school-building program which was begun in 1941. 

The program of school studies for the elementary 
and secondary schools has been broadened and adjusted, 
with the emphasis placed to meet war conditions. 

The members of the board pictured are: Left to right, 
Mrs.. M. L. Legler, secretary; E. D. Kenna; John C. 
Batte, chairman; T. W. Crockett; B. B. McClendon, 
vice-chairman. 
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They look to 


— and girls look to their teachers for help and 
guidance in their school work . . . for encourage- 
ment of latent talents . . . for escape from routine 
into new and interesting fields of study. 


Westinghouse School Service and Educational 
Departments have much to offer that will help your 
teachers fire the imagination of students and inspire 
them to greater accomplishment: 


To arouse the curiosity of younger students there 
are Westinghouse “Historical Charts’ that depict 
the evolution of ships, airplanes, tanks, and sub- 
marines, etc. 


To unfold the wonderland of science, there are 
Westinghouse “Little Science Series” booklets 
that make these subjects fascinating to high school 
students. 


To keep up the interest in science, there are 
Westinghouse sound-movies especially prepared for 
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teachers... 


students on electricity, electronics, and radio broad- 
casting. 


To pave the way for students to go on to college, 
there are Westinghouse Scholarships . . . including, 
among others, the George Westinghouse Scholarships 
and those awarded in the nation-wide Science Talent 
Search. 


This material and help are at the disposal of your 
teachers—ready to assist them in their inspiring 


work of preparing young Americans for the responsi- 
bilities which lie ahead of them. 


If you would like to see samples of this free material 
. . if you would like to know more about Westing- 
house Scholarships . . . please write to us. School 
Service, (ASBJ-124) Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Every where 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC... TED MALONE, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network 
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KEEPING OUT THE RAIN 


How to waterproof a school building which 
leaked through the walls — that was the prob- 
lem tackled recently by the business division 
of the Birmingham, Ala., board of education. 
How it was solved was explained by Mr. C. 
R. Cornic, business manager. 

The school in question was the Parker High 
School, said to be the largest high school for 
Negroes in the U. S., with an enrollment of 
more than 3300. It is of hollow-tile construc- 
tion with stucco on the outside and cement 
plaster on the inside. Cracks developed which 
permitted the rain to seep in through the 
walls. Water even crept along the upper-floor 
ceiling walls on the inside, rusting out the 
metal lath, causing the plaster to fall. 

In order to correct this situation, a weather- 
proofing coat had to be found for the outside, 
one which would act as a complete raincoat for 
the whole building. Mr. Cornic received bids 
from about a dozen concerns which offered 
waterproof film-coating material or paint, so 
he decided to test each firm’s product and buy 
one that really would keep out the rain. He 
did a miniature trial job, using each product 
on a single brick and recording results. First, 
he dried the bricks on a radiator for 48 hours, 
to be sure they carried no dampness. Then, 
he painted the bricks, labeling the various 
coatings and paints used, and let them dry 
48 hours. Next he weighed the perfectly dry, 
painted bricks and recorded the results exactly. 
Following that, he soaked all of them for 48 
hours. Last, he weighed them again’ while wet, 
then selected the bidder whose brick showed 
the least difference in weight. 

The product selected was a varnish-base 
product adapted to stucco and masonry build- 
ings, and which had been developed by a paint 
company at the request of Warren, Knight & 
Davis, a leading Birmingham firm of archi- 
tects, and which had been successfully used 
a. few years ago to waterproof a large 
local department store. 

Before the varnish-base paint was applied, 
Mr. Cornic had his men go over the building 
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inch by inch and clean and fill all cracks with 
a calking compound or cement. After this 
“face lifting” process the building was then 
gone over with wire brushes to remove all 
surplus or loose particles of stucco or cement. 
Then the waterproofing coat was applied and 
on top of that the entire structure was given 
two coats of a high-grade oil-base paint. The 
result was a very attractive job, as well as 
one which completely sealed out the water. 
No longer can water get into cracks, and then 
freeze and expand to produce bigger cracks. 

“T must point out that there are three 
distinct steps to a satisfactory job of this 
kind,” said Mr* Cornic. “First, the selection 
of the right materials, second the preparation 
of the surface, and third the application of 
the paint. They are all important and the job 
will not be satisfactory if one is neglected, 
as for example, if the surface is not properly 
prepared, all cracks filled and surplus mate- 
rials brushed off. 

“Tt cost us $6,000 to refinish the exterior 
of this school, but we are well pleased with 
the results and believe the job will stand 
against the elements for years to come. The 
building was painted a light gray with a cream 
window trim.” — George H. Watson. 


RECORD SCHOOL-BOARD SERVICE 


In the little town of Montgomery, Mass., 
there lives a quiet, unassuming gentleman 
whose name is Myron E. Kelso. Thirty-five 
years a member of the School Committee, he 
was first elected to the position in 1905. He 
has served continuously with the exception of 
the years 1911, 1916, 1917, 1930, and 1931 
when, at his own request, he was excused 
from serving. 

Union Distric® No. 35, of which Mont- 
gomery is a part, was organized in 1901 with 
Julius E. Warren, father of the present com- 
missioner of education in the State of 
Massachusetts, serving as superintendent of 
schools. 

Mr. Kelso became a member of the School 
Committee during the last year of Mr. 





Entrance to the Parker High School, Birmingham, Alabama, said to be 
the largest high school for Negroes in the world, which was recently 
completely waterproofed. 
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Warren’s§ admin- 
istration, and so has 
the enviable record 
of having worked 
with every man who 
has filled the posi- 
tion of  superin- 
tendent of schools 
in Union No. 35. 
At present Mr, 
Kelso is chairman 
of the Montgomery 
School Committee 
and also holds that 
office for the district committee which rep- 





Myron E. Kelso 


resents the towns of Huntington, Russell, 
Blandford, and Montgomery. Mr. Kelso 
remembers that Superintendent Julius E. 


Warren was followed by Mr. Ira T. Chapman 
who served for two years. Mr. Chapman’s 
successor was Leon O. Merril, who remained 
in the district for ten years, to be followed 
in 1917 by Melvin J. West. Mr. West served 
as superintendent for twelve years until he 
retired at the age of seventy. In 1929 Leon 
M. Orcutt was elected to the district superin- 
tendency. He remained for thirteen years 
until, in 1942, he was granted a leave-of- 
absence to enter the Armed Services. Stanley 
W. Wright was acting superintendent from 
February 1942 to June 1944 at which time 
the author of this article was chosen. 
Service such as Mr. Kelso has rendered 
deserves recognition. For the last eighteen 
years he has filled the position of chairman 
of Montgomery School Committee. Mr. Kelso 
is also Selectman, a member of the Board 
of Public Welfare, and a trustee of the Pettis 
Fund. — Charles P. Lawrence. 


— - a 





NEW INNOVATIONS AT WELLINGTON, OHIO 


The board of education at Wellington, Ohio, 
has completed the construction of a new recre- 
ation field, which is being financed by public 
subscriptions. The project was initiated by the 
fathers of boys on the football team who raised 
over $5,000. The field has been graded and 
seeded and provides space for a skating rink, 
tennis courts, baseball and softball fields, horse- 
shoe courts, badminton, volleyball, and croquet. 
A floodlighting system and bleachers will be in- 
stalled next year. 

In an effort to emphasize mathematics and 
science, the board has approved a senior review 
course in mathematics for the second semester. 

The morning school schedule has been arranged 
on the hourly basis, with part of the period given 
to supervised study by the subject teacher. 

No preinduction courses have been introduced 
as yet due to a shortage of teaching personnel. 


BLOOMFIELD ESTABLISHES ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL 


A school administrative council, an advisory 
group to the superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Henry T. Hollingsworth, has been created at 
Bloomfield, N. J. This Council which has under- 
taken an analysis of the future needs of the 
public schools, comprises a committee including 
the superintendent, directors, business manager, 
principals, department chairmen, teachers, and lay 
representatives. 

A comprehensive report has been made to the 
board, which will be studied and acted upon. The 
cooperative effort, it is expectec, will lead to 
the strengthening of the structure of the entire 
school system. An outline showing needs to be 
considered by the committee has been prepared 
to serve as a guide in future studies of the 
schools. 
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Scene from “‘Paris Liberated, Yanks 
Recapture Guam,” example of the 
current event films which Filmo- 

sound Library speedily releases. 


rn 
pet 


See and hear 


history in the making! 


is vital to the continued success of democ- 
racy that school children be well prepared 
for citizenship. A B&H Filmosound can help 
mightily ... by presenting sound motion pic- 
tures which provide stimulating starting 
points for group discussions. 


A steady supply of current event films is 
available at moderate rentals from our Filmo- 
sound Library. Also invaluable in training 


SCHOOLS ARE GETTING 
FILMOSOUNDS NOW 


Recent revision of regulations 
permits schools to extend AA2 
priority ratings on orders for 
Filmosounds. We are filling 
school orders in the sequence of 
their receipt. To avoid unneces- 
sary delay, anticipate your needs 
and order now. 


BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics * electrONics © mechaniCS 








for citizenship are our hundreds of historical, 
geographical, and other social science films; 
scores of feature films that mirror current 
problems; OWI morale films; and CIAA 
“good neighbor” productions. 


A Filmosound will reproduce these films, 
and films on practically any other school sub- 
ject,.at their best. Always overwhelmingly 
preferred by schools, Filmosounds are even 
better than before, due to our war-accelerated 
research in optics, electronics, and mechanics. 


* * * 


For information on films or Filmosounds, send 
the coupon. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 
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New film catalog supplement. 
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7114 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send information on: ( ) Filmosounds; 
() Current Event and Social Science films; 
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School Administration 
News 


PROPER NUTRITION NEEDED FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

More attention to the nutrition of children 
in the past fifteen years would have meant fewer 
selective service rejections during the war years, 
according to George D. Stoddard, State Education 
Commissioner of New York State. 

“The antipathy of yesterday toward feeding 
children in school is today largely gone,” he 
added. “People now see that improving children’s 
health, physical condition, and social habits 


through school lunches is not a radical departure.” 
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Doctor Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, has stated that upward 
of 3000 schools in New York State operated 
lunch or milk programs during the past year. 
More than 600 of the lunch projects were fed- 
erally aided. Funds for supervision are supplied 
by the State War Council and cash subsidies are 
furnished by the War Food Administration, in 
which New York State benefits in the amount 
of $50,000,000. 

Children whose parents can afford to pay all 
or part of the cost of the school lunch are 
required to do so. Where a lunch costs 15 to 18 
cents, and a family has four or five children in 
school, this cannot always be afforded, and in 
such cases the federal subsidy serves. 


THE STATUS OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

Approximately a million children in eleven mid- 
west states, an increase of 150 per cent over the 
same period in 1943, are now participating in the 
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VA 0 Exel IN WINDOWS FOR TOMORROW’S SCHOOLS 


You'll be in line with the trend to 
better daylighting, when you specify 
Fenestra Steel Windows for your post- 
war schools. Their narrow steel 
frames and muntins permit more 
glass per window opening—hence, 
more daylight and better see-through 
vision. 

Fenestra Steel Windows assure 
good ventilation. Open-out vents 
draw out stale air and serve as 
canopies ovet openings. Open-in 
vents deflect drafts upward and shed 
water to outside. Fenestra Windows 
always open easily, for 
the steel vents swing 


A RIGHT WINDOW 


Fen eslra 





—not slide. And they can’t warp, 
swell or bind. 

Increased firesafety, safer washing, 
superior weather-tightness, greater 
beauty, low cost—these are other ad- 
vantages that Fenestra Windows can 
bring to your postwar school. 

If you wish to receive advance in- 
formation on new steel windows as 
they are developed, we will gladly put 
your name on our mailing list for 
this material. Write to Detroit Steel 
Products Company, AF-12, 2254 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 
Pacific Coast Plant, 
Oakland, California. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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community school lunch program, according to 
E. O. Pollock, regional director of the Midwest 
Office of Food Distribution of the WFA. 

Up to the present, the lunch program has been 
inaugurated in 5101 schools in eleven midwest 
states and these schools are now serving nutri- 
tious, daily lunches to 978,277 children. 

Funds allocated as federal assistance to the 
community lunch program in the eleven states, 
from the $50,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
for this purpose, will soon be entirely en- 
cumbered. 

Mr. Pollock reports that parent, educational, 
and civic groups everywhere in the eleven states 
have enthusiastically endorsed the school lunch 
program, due to a growing appreciation of the 
importance of proper nutrition for growing 
children, 


OFFER GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN LA GRANGE, ILL. 

A complete guidance program has been put 
into effect in the public schools of LaGrange, II. 
A testing program has been set up, which is used 
in analyzing and scoring pupils to fit individual 
and group needs. The results of the tests, together 
with family information, and other data are 
used in counseling in the schools. In the junior 
high school, the program includes student councils 
in each school, an interschool student council 
which meets three times during the year, a 
program of home-room guidance, cooperation 
with the guidance department of the high school, 
and the publication of a student handbook. 


PROGRESS IN ADMINISTRATION AT EASTON, PA, 

The Wilson High School at Easton, Pa., during 
the past four-year period, has experienced some 
gratifying results in its school program and has 
been able to maintain a practically uniform level 
of school enrollment. The high school has main- 
tained an efficient guidance program, has 
promoted the cooperation of parents and 
employers, and has carried out successful war- 
time school activities. Under the last mentioned 
work, students in grades 7 to 8 and grades 
9 to 12 are allowed to take on part-time jobs 
without reducing their school time. A full pro- 
gram for selected seniors is maintained by 
arranging their school hours on the basis of 
five 45-minute periods, with the morning session 
closing at 12:15. 

During the celebration of American Education 
Week a panel discussion was held on the subject, 
“Improving the Schools for Tomorrow.” Speakers 
on the panel included a representative of the 
parent-teacher association, a representative of 
the American Legion post, a member of the 
board of trade, a member of the A.F.L., and 
the president of Lafayette College. An assembly 
program was given in which seven seniors 
presented biographical information for national, 
state, and local political candidates, and argu- 
ments for each party. 


CONDUCT SPECIAL MARINE COURSE IN 
KLAMATH HIGH SCHOOL 

A special 13 weeks’ vocational course in sub- 
jects related to service in the U. S. Marines was 
completed in October at the Klamath Union High 
School in Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Klamath Falls is. also the location for a 
Marine Division, and the classes in typing, weld- 
ing, machine-shop work, sheet-metal work, draft- 
ing, and radio were begun for the express purpose 
of fitting marine combat veterans for advanced 
service in the corps, as well as to give them 
trade training for civilian life. The boys attended 
school one half day, either in the morning or 
afternoon, and worked alongside regular town 
students. Although no credit is given for the 
work, the boys are attracted to the classes and 
more volunteer for the training than can be 
handled. 

The facilities of the high school’s mechanical 
department are open to the marines, and civilian 
instructors are employed for the class instruction. 
One hundred and six students began classes for 
the second session on October 25, but these 
attend school all day, the same as regular stu- 
dents, for a six and one-half week period. 
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DIRECTORY TO 


JETER CLEANING 





Wyandotte cleaners point the way to lower maintenance costs by saving time, 
manpower and effort. Each is a specialist at chasing dirt wherever you find it. 


Let’s take a look at them: 


Wyandotte Detergent — The time-proved cleaner for walls, ceilings, floors, porcelain and enamel — in fact, 
on any surface where water can be used. Works in a jiffy, and rinses freely. 


Wyandotte F 100*—The all-soluble, economical cleaner for washing floors and painted surfaces. A table- 
spoonful in a gallon of water is all you need. 


Wyandotte 97 Paste — The paste cleaner that takes grime, streaks, stains off metal fixtures and porcelain 
quick as a wink — leaves no film. 


Wyandotte Industrial Alkali —The swift-working drain pipe cleaner that cuts dirt and sediment. 


BEesE 


And to banish odors there’s Wyandotte Steri-Chlor,* the easy-to-use, safe and sure deodorant and germicide. 


For help on cleaning problems, call the Wyandotte Representative. He’s a specialist at putting his products to work. 


* Registered trade-mark 





yandotte 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ° J. B. FORD DIVISION * WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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HIS TRUTH GOES MARCHING ON 
Paul L. Kirk’ 


John F. Keating was one of America’s 
outstanding educators. His service record, 
forty years as superintendent of schools in 
Pueblo, Colo., is eloquent tribute in itself. 
During those forty years of service to his 
community he built a great school system. 

His was a busy life and, with all the duties 
of his offices, he lectured, taught at summer 
college sessions, and conducted special classes 
for his teachers during the school term. He 
was pcominent in the state educational asso- 
ciation and never missed a convention of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

When he died in July of 1937, he left 
behind a remarkable amount of written mate- 
rial in the form of notebooks, essays, etc., 
which he never quite had time to assemble 
and unify. In this material is a wealth of 
sage advice for teachers, principals, and su- 
perintendents. A few of the notable gems 
are quoted Lelow: 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND BUSINESS 
SPECULATIONS 


Mark Twain said, “There are two times when a 
man should not speculate. One when he cannot 
afford it and the other when he can.” 

There are likewise two times when the super- 
intendent should not speculate, when he is mak- 
ing a success in his work, the other when he is 
failing in it. 

No where is it more difficult to serve two 
masters than in the teaching profession. Often will 
the superintendent be led up to a lofty pinacle 
or eminence and promised the world. He must 
have the professional courage, grace, and char- 
acter to say “get thee behind me.” 

This is not only the moral attitude but the 
common sense business attitude as well. 

Great superintendents, great principals, great 
teachers die poor. 

The superintendent, the principal, and the 
teacher must be bigger than his job. He must 
not depend upon the niceties of diplomacy or the 
tricks of school politics, or any other kind of 
politics, to keep his place, but on the largeness 
of his life and the efficiency of his service. 

The superintendent’s relations to principals, 
teachers, and pupils are judicial in their 


character. 

It is his business to listen with open mind to 
complaints and requests. He must suspend judg- 
ment until all possible admissible data is in and 
render his decision in the spirit of fairness, sin- 
cerity, and sympathy. When once he has estab- 
lished in the minds of his people a reputation for 
fairness, no matter who may be involved, school 
administration becomes a comparatively simple 
matter. 

In the hands of such a superintendent the 
parent, the teacher, and the child may safely 
trust their cause and will gain though they lose 
the decision. 

The superintendent must be careful of the 
feelings of all. All will resent anything he does 
in the way of bringing down upon them 
humiliation. 

The reversing of a decision made by the princi- 
pal or teacher is a delicate and dangerous proce- 
dure, hence the necessity for such decisions must 
be guarded against. 

Certain rules must be made. The teacher may 
find, or think she finds, the rule limiting her ini- 





District No. 20, Pueblo, 


‘Superintendent of Schools, 
Colo. 





tiative —a stumbling block to progress. Take for 
instance the rule on corporal punishment as we 
have it in our schools. The superintendent must 
show that the rule is for the safeguarding of the 
teacher as well as the child. 

The superintendent must apply business meth- 
ods in the purchase and use of supplies. He should 
keep in close touch with finance committee of 
his board and should know just how much money 
is available and must cut his [budget] cloth 
accordingly. 

He should be able to inspire and help his 
co-workers. 

The course of study should be a thing wrought 
out together, not a thing handed down or up as 
the case may be. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SUPERINTENDENCY 


1, The superintendent represents culture in its 
effort to reach the new generation. 

2. He is the intermediary between the teachers 
and the board of education. 

3. He is the attorney for the teacher. 

4. He is the chief executive officer who reins 
the board of education. 

5. He is the paid advocate of progress and is 
false to his trust when he surrenders even in 
defeat. 

6. He is the head of the schools. 

7. He is the acknowledged leader of educa- 
tional progress. 

In discharge of these responsibilities he en- 
counters many perils: 

1. Greatest peril is the peril from losing con- 
fidence in his own success. 

2. The second peril is the peril of physical 
overwork. Motto “a day’s work today and a 
day’s work tomorrow.” 

3. A low physical tone. Exercise. 

4. Lowering of the moral tone. He sees many 
things that tend to embitter him against 
humanity. 

5. Peril lies in waste of energy, for example, in 
textbook making, or devoting too much time to 
public addresses. 

6. [He is] in peril of losing the equal social 
qualities and assuming the air of the bureaucrat 
or an autocrat. 

7. [A] seventh peril is that he may talk too 
much or too little. Much of his work is judicial 
and needs close reasoning and little speech. Then 
much of his work is inspirational and needs imag- 
ination and exposition. To talk too much is to 
cheapen oneself, he who talks too little loses many 
an opportunity to do good. 

8. [The] next peril is running into debt and 
borrowing of politicians or rich men, or persons 
interested in local school affairs. If one must, 
borrow of the bank. Credit is a bribe to 
extravagance. 

9. [There is danger of his] underestimating 
the value of his services as his experience increases 
and his community grows in population. 

10. [He is in] peril in too closely identifying 
himself with some local and partial institution or 
society. 


Social Sciences and the Teacher's Opportunity to 
Train Children for American Citizenship 


Train the boys and girls to take part in Amer- 
ican politics. They should learn to play this game 
for it is the great American game. Train them to 
play it fair; to play it according to the rules of 
the game; to know that the present rules need 
revision and that future rules must be developed 
along the lines of honesty and fairness. 





SCHOOL AND HOME COOPERATION STRESSED 


The school board at Wesleyville, Pa., in an 
effort to more closely unite the school activities 
with the home, as well as to aid teachers in 
understanding their pupils, has introduced a new 
plan of parent visitation. Each teacher invites a 
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parent to visit her every Friday. School is dis- 
missed on that day one-half hour earlier, which 
insures freedom from interruption. 

In the opinion of the school authorities, the 
plan has proved successful because it has 
benefited both parents and teachers. 


OFFER COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 
AT PARAGOULD 


A cooperative trai:.ing program is being offered 
in the high school] at Paragould, Ark., under the 
direction of Mr. Rufus D. Haynes, co-ordinator, 

The program seeks to offer high school students 
an opportunity to learn a useful occupation while 
still in school, to help bridge the gap between 
school and community, and to make less abrupt 
the transition from school to the problem of 
making a living. 

Under the plan, each student is required to 
spend two hours a day in the department, to 
carry two regular subjects, and to work a 
minimum of twenty hours a week on the job. 
During the first hour of each day, a complete 
study is made of such units as mathematics, spell- 
ing, salesmanship, English, holding a job, social 
relations, and personality development. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS AT PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS 


The high school program at Paragould, Ark., 
under the direction of Mr. Ralph Haizlip, princi- 
pal, has made remarkable progress during the 
school year 1943-44. 

Two features of the work were a new physical- 
education course and facilities for a machineshop 
course. The latter course is offered in the Trade 
School and is open to senior boys and girls who 
are nearing their eighteenth birthday and will be 
liable for military service. 

The administrative department stressed a better 
quality of work and better attendance. Parents 
were informed of pupils’ delinquencies so that 
they might assume some responsibility for their 
children. 

The high school parent-teacher association was 
responsible for the fine program which it carried 
out for the betterment of the school. The school 
attained one hundred per cent in raising funds 
for girl scout work, home economics, and the 
school library. 


INTRODUCE COUNSELING PROGRAM 


A complete program of counseling for pupils 
in the elementary grades is being offered in La- 
Grange, Ill. The program endeavors to assist 
teachers in obtaining all necessary information 
about the pupils. This is readily obtained through 
daily contact in the classroom, through observa- 
tion of playground activities, through informal 
conversations with pupils, through parent confer- 
ences, and through objective tests. Teachers are 
permitted to refer any child to the principal, who 
in turn reviews the case before referring the pupil 
to the guidance counselor. In many cases, recom- 
mendations are made jointly by the teacher, the 
principal, and the guidance counselor for the 
proper handling of a particular case. In the 
junior high school grades much counseling can 
be done by the home-room teachers, who are 
permitted to work with the guidance counselor 
and the principal. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


®» The median level of education of American 
soldiers in World War II is the second year of 
high school, as compared with the sixth grade 
education held by the average doughboy in 
World War I, the Office of War Information has 
reported on the basis of statistics compiled from 
representative studies, conducted by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

In World War II, 23.3 per cent of the soldiers 
had completed four years of high school, whereas 
only 3.5 per cent of the soldiers in the last 
war had done so. 

The two largest groups in both wars, however, 
included those who had completed no more than 
five to eight years of grade school. The percentage 
was 27.4 per cent in this war, as compared with 
55.5 percent in the last war. 
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. Visual Education assumes new importance in 
« the school curriculum with the advent of Mills 
SONO-VISION PROJECTOR. Engineered for Class- 
1- room use, the SONO-VISION establishes new highs 
»p for Simplicity, Practicability and Dependability 
1 pucit) ) pe ) 
- of operation. 
be The sONO-VISION is a completely self-contained 
| mobile cabinet unit with built-in dynamic 
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ts speaker of exceptional tone quality, a time-tested, 
at | recognized 16mm. sound motion picture pro- 
eir 1 jector with capacity up to 1600 feet of standard 
| 16mm. film, in black and white or color. Spe- 
- i cially designed wide angle screen, size 21’’x29”’, 
sol suitable for audiences of up to 200, utilizes REAR 
ds i PROJECTION, making darkened rooms unnecessary. 
he i Wheels easily from room to room on free-rolling 
t casters. Plug in a single cord to 110 Volt 60 
t cycle A.C. outlet, and it is ready to operate. 
ils i Mail coupon below or send penny postcard 
rw \ for booklet “‘Srmp.icrtry in Visual Education.” 
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. 8 NEW AND DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


"7 which make the SONO-VISION PROJECTOR the 
logical choice for effortless and effective Visual Education 


ican © ea ae on Om OS OD OD oD om os oD oD a ea a 
of Vv NO FOCUSING ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED Vv NO MOUNTING OF PROJECTOR i i 
rade Fixed distance of screen from lens makes The 16mm. projector is firmly attached in ; Mitts Inpustries, INCORPORATED ! 

in focusing adjustments unnecessary. position in base of unit. j 4100 Fullerton Ave., Dept. 103 : 
h 1 Chicago 39, Illinois i 

pa vy NO SCREEN TO SET UP OR HANG 1 NO DARKENED ROOMS NECESSARY ! CG i 
rom c ‘ TP ky magi : ’ j Gentlemen: 

S The screen is a built-in integral part of the Rear Projection permits clear, bright mo- i # ! 
a SONO-VISION Projector unit. tion pictures in undarkened room. 2 Please send me your booklet “Smmpticrry ! 
y in Visual Education” with complete descrip- : 

diers \ OUTSIDE VOLUME CONTROL AUTOMATIC REPEATED SHOWINGS hee of your new SONO-VISION Projector. 4 
reps The proper volume of sound to suit any size Film capacity up to 1600 feet permits separate 1 school / 
last room or audience instantly secured by volume showings of individual reels or automatic 7 ees H 

control adjustment on outside of cabinet. repeated continuous showings as desired. ; pe ee j 

ever, } 
than BUILT-IN DYNAMIC SPEAKER Vv WIDE ANGLE VISION SCREEN : SCE 
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Nobody’s fault, but 
Everybody's HEADACHE 
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eg cart It’s easy to get rid of noise demons 
with a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


OU CAN’T BLAME anyone for noise 

demons in a school. They come from 
loud bells, shrill voices, clatter in the cafe- 
teria, and tramping feet in corridors. They 
make it hard for pupils-to concentrate, hard 
to learn. Noise demons rasp the nerves and 
exhaust the energy of your teachers, too. 
Yet it’s extremely simple and easy to rid 
your classrooms and corridors of these 
trouble makers—once and for all—by in- 


stalling economical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. 

Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of all 
the noise striking its surface, thanks to the 
184 deep holes in each 12” square of this 
fibrous material. This high efficiency is per- 
manent, too—not even repainting can af- 
fect it. Armstrong’s Cushiontone is quickly 
installed, easily maintained. It is decora- 
tive and is an excellent reflector of light. 







New Free Booklet gives all the 
facts. Write for your copy today 
to Armstrong Cork Company, 
2012 Stevens Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 







ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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board has 


school 
adopted a new policy governing the award of 
high school diplomas to students inducted into 
the armed forces. Students classified as seniors, 
who have earned 12 credits, and who are satis- 


® Seymour, Conn. The 


factorily carrying sufficient credits for grad- 
uation, and are inducted into the armed forces 
during the second half of the seniof year, will 
be granted diplomas. Any student classified as a 
senior (12 credits), whose general over-all average 
places him in the lower two thirds of his class 
at the end of the junior year, and who is inducted, 
will similarly be given a diploma, if he demon- 
strates high school graduate achievement. 

® Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
refused to grant the use of the Central High 
School auditorium for a political debate. 

® Nevada, Mo. The school board has adopted 
new rules to govern the school band’s appearance 
in political concerts. Under the rules, the band 
may play only when requested by either the 
Democratic or Republican committees. Only the 
two major parties will be granted use of the 
band, 

® Bishop, Tex. The school board has pur- 
chased two houses to provide homes for teach- 
ers. A five-room cottage and a six-room house 
have been obtained for this purpose. 
® North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
adopted new tuition rates for nonresident pupils 
attending the city schools. The rates are: elemen- 
tary schools, $82 per year; junior high school, 
$108 per year; senior high school, $103 per year. 
» New York, N. Y. The experiment in all-day 
neighborhood schooling, which the board of edu- 
cation is conducting in Public School 194, in 
Harlem, has proved highly successful. 

Organized under the sponsorship of the Public 
Education Association, the community center is 
open daily until 10 p.m., and provides education 
and recreation for both children and adults of 
the section. The school serves a section where 
10,000 persons live in nine square blocks and the 
school has become the natural place to turn to 
for recreation. 
® Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
decided not to extend the Christmas vacation in 
the city schools. Students will not be given more 
time off to help in stores because some trained 
students always work in the stores as part of 
their training. 
® Fall River, Mass. The school board has con- 
sidered a new rule which would require high 
school students desiring to participate in extracur- 
ricular activities to have marks eligible for pass- 
ing all subjects studied. Where such marks are 
unsatisfactory, the students would be restricted 
from participation in activities. 
® Madison, Wis. The school board has voted 
to spend $3,000 for the purchase of playground 
equipment for the elementary schools. The equip- 
ment will be stationary and nonhazardous and 
sufficient to accommodate a large number of chil- 
dren at a time. 
® Marceline, Mo. The board of education has 
approved school credit for educational experience 
gained in military service. 

Under the plan, young men whose high school 
education was interrupted by the war and who 
return to school under the GI law to continue 
their education after discharge from the army will 
be given special attention. Two units of credit 
will be allowed for basic military training and 
orientation, but no credit will be allowed for 
military service alone. Additional credit may be 
gained through educational achievement resulting 
from special training or experience obtained 
through programs in specialist schools, off-duty 
educational programs, experience gained from 
travel, and observation and living in new loca- 
tions. Credit will be given upon presentation of 
documentary evidence from reliable sources, in- 
cluding the Armed Forces Institute and military 
authorities in charge of training programs. 
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The Radiant Screen here 
illustrated is Model DS—a 
portable Metal Tripod 
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TEACHERS 


A city or county school board’s rules and 
regulations in effect at the date of making or 
renewal of the teacher’s employment contract 
are integral parts of such contract.— Rible v. 
Hughes, 150 Pacific reporter 2d 455, Calif. 

A city or county board of education may 
exercise its discretion in adopting permanent 
teachers’ salary schedules, though such schedules 
must be adopted before the beginning of the 
school year, allowances based on years of train- 
ing and experience must be uniform and subject 
to reasonable classification, and schedules must 
not be arbitrary, discriminatory or unreasonable. 
Calif. school code, §§ 5.731, 5.734.—Rible v. 
Hughes, 150 Pacific reporter 2d 455, Calif. 

A city school board’s rules, providing for 
decreases in salaries of permanent teachers failing 
to complete courses of study at accredited edu- 
cational institutions within prescribed periods, 
Were not invalid as imposing on such teachers 
training requirements in addition to those pre- 
scribed by the state board of education as condi- 
tions precedent to employment. Calif. school code, 
§5.731.— Rible v. Hughes, 150 Pacific reporter 
2d 455, Calif. 

A city school board’s salary schedules, provid- 
ing for decreases in salaries of permanent teach- 
ers failing to complete courses of study in 
accredited educational institutions one summer 
in four, are not invalid as discriminatory, as 
uniformity required by the statute in salary 
Schedules making allowances for years of train- 
ing and service is not violated by a reasonable 
classification. — Calif. school code, § 5.734.— 


Rible v. Hughes, 150 Pacific reporter 2d 455, 
Calif. 
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SCHOOL LAW 


® The federal district court at Shreveport, La., 
has issued a restraining order prohibiting the local 
school board from enforcing its recent resolution 
expelling or suspending members of the secret 
organizations from the Byrd high school. 

The restraining order was issued a few hours 
before school authorities were to begin enforce- 
ment of the board resolution, which is based on 
a law passed by the last legislature. The order 
came after the plaintiff Byrd parents had 
exhausted all immediate remedial means in the 
state court. 

The parents claim that the state law deprives 
them and their children of vested rights without 
due process of law, abridges their privileges and 
immunities, deprives them of equal protection of 
the laws and attempts to grant special privileges 
to a class, limiting the privilege of free education 
to students who are not members of Greek-letter 
fraternities and sororities — thus violating the due 
process amendment of the federal constitution. 


ee 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU URGES 16-YEAR MINIMUM 
EMPLOYMENT STANDARD 


A statutory 16-year minimum-age standard for 
employment of children in any occupation during 
school hours and in manufacturing establishments 
at any time is being put forward by Katharine 
F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, as a major objective 
in the transition period from war to peace. She 
calls for community support of legislative action 
toward that end by. States having legislative 
sessions in 1945. The effective date of such 
legislation might be postponed, if it seemed 
desirable, until the end of hostilities. 

Fifteen States have already adopted child-labor 
laws that meet or approximdte the recommended 
16-year minimum,. Miss Lenroot said, but 33 
States still fail to meet that minimum, which 
has long been recognized as a desirable and 
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practical goal in child-labor legislation. In 29 
States the minimum for such employment is 14 
years; in 4 States, 15 years. 

“The time for the establishment of the 16-year 
minimum-age standard is opportune,” Miss Len- 
root said. “The termination of hostilities and the 
curtailment of war production will inevitably 
mean a reduction in man-power needs. One 
obvious way to cushion the transition to a peace- 
time economy is to raise child-labor standards, 
thus delaying the entrance of 14- and 15-year- 
olds into the labor market and at the same time 
withdrawing from the labor force the consider- 
able numbers now employed under conditions 
inconsistent with our peacetime aims. A double 
objective would be served, for 14- and 15-year- 
olds who otherwise might be employed would 
remain in school, and others now working would 
be likely to resume their education, a worth- 
while achievement in itself.” 

Of the 15 States having legislation that approxi- 
mates the recommended standard, 2, New York 
and New Jersey, meet it, and in the other 13 
States considerable progress has been made 
toward reaching it. The latter group includes 
Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. Though all have a 16-year 
minimum age for work in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, at least during school hours, and most 
of them have this minimum age for many types 
of employment during school hours, their laws 
still fall short of the desired standard because 
of exemptions or failure to cover certain types 
of work, 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEW RADIO SERIES 


The Philadelphia schools are offering two new 
radio programs each Monday, at 2:15, over 
Station WFIL. The broadcast, “Science is Fun,” 
is planned for children of the third to the sixth 
grade, and is being produced in cooperation with 
the Franklin Institute. 








OFFER EXTENSION SERVICE PROGRAM 


The Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
fion has for a number of years conducted a series 
of Saturday teachers’ conferences throughout the 
school year. These meetings have taken the form 
of technical discussions of various phases of edu- 
cation— English, social science, mathematics, 
supervision, administration, etc. They are 
intended, primarily, for teachers in the different 
subject fields and for school administrators. 
Attendance has ranged from 50 to 250, depend- 
ing upon the subject matter and the weather. 

The conferences, which are under the direction 
of Supt. H. C. Wegner, Waupun, chairman of the 
extension service, follow the forum plan, with 
discussions and questions from the floor, directed 
by the chairman. Teachers are invited to submit 
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questions and attention is focused upon those 
subjects of most general interest and instructional 
value. 

The conferences have been the means of 
rendering a real service, keeping the teachers 
professionally interested and stimulated. School 
boards and the general public have also indicated 
their interest in the programs and in the teachers 
who are willing to give of their time, effort, and 
money in attending the meetings. 


REMEDIAL WORK IN READING AND ARITHMETIC 


Under the direction of Superintendent William 
F. Kimes, the administrative department of the 
public schools at Delano, Calif., in order to meet 
a problem created by the influx of a large 
number of migrant farm labor, has set aside one 
hour of each day in the seventh and eighth 
grades for remedial work in reading and arith- 
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metic. Shop and cooking subjects are allowed 
one 90-minute period weekly. 

Under the plan, students having an IQ of 
75 or more and who are ten months or more 
below their grade level are assigned to a remedial 
class. The remainder of the group elects one 
subject from the following: shop, agriculture, 
instrumental music, glee club, art, and cafeteria 
worker. 

All new pupils entering the schools are tested 
on the Monday following their admission and 
are assigned to a group depending upon the test 
results. Pupils are promoted from the remedial 
classes at six weeks’ intervals. Those pursuing 
elective subjects are allowed to change only at 
the end of a semester. Band pupils who are not 
in the orchestra are permitted to go to the library 
for the period the same as pupils waiting for 
assignments. 

The school system has two eighth grades and 
three seventh grades, with a total school enroll- 
ment of 180 pupils. The students, the parents, 
and the teachers are very happy over the results 
achieved in the semester and a half the program 
has been in operation. 


EDUCATORS ASK FM CHANNELS 


In answer to frequent appeals from educators, 
the Federal Communications Commission is 
giving consideration to the allocation of addi- 
tional FM channels for educational broadcasting 
by local school systems, educational institutions, 
and state education departments. 

The educators have made two requests. One is 
for the allocation of a minimum band of 15 
consecutive 200-kilocycle channels, located in the 
radio spectrum immediately adjacent to and con- 
tinuous with the commercial FM band. 

The second request is for the educational use 
of a sufficient number of relay-transmission fre- 
quencies to make it possible to connect stations 
by means of radio-relay links and to connect 
studios of outlying program-production centers 
with near-by school-owned transmitters by 
means of studio-transmitter radio-relay links. 

In 28 states plans are being made to construct 
a sufficient number of educational FM stations 
to permit every home in the state to receive 
educational broadcasts from at least one station. 
In six additional states educational FM stations 
are being planned locally by individual city 
school systems, colleges, and universities to pro- 
vide educational service for large numbers of 
men and women. 

Four of the larger cities — San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and New York —already have 
educational short-wave FM stations in operation, 
and 62 additional cities have either applied for 
licenses or expect to do so in the near future. 
Other cities either have or are planning studio 
facilities which will enable them to share in pro- 
ducing programs to be broadcast over educa- 
tional stations currently being planned for their 
localities. 


HEALTH PROGRAM CONDUCTED IN LA GRANGE, ILL. 


A comprehensive health program is being 
carried on in the public schools of LaGrange, IIL, 
under the direction of a full-time nurse. The 
program which calls for the services of a part- 
time dentist, is being carried out with the co- 
operation of the regular teaching staff, the parent- 
teacher association groups, the community nurse 
and service association, the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute, and the Cook County Public Health 
Unit. 

In general, the activity includes inspections, 
dental surveys, vision and hearing tests, control 
of communicable diseases, tuberculin tests, first 
aid, and summer round-up work. All children are 
given routine medical inspections at the beginning 
of each semester. In addition, each child absent 
from school with a contagious disease must be 
approved for readmission by the nurse, or by 
the principal in case of the absence of the nurse. 

During the postwar period it will be the aim 
to offer more adequate health and physical educa- 
tion suited to the needs of all pupils. 
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AUDIO-EDUCATION 





Audio-education facilitates both the teaching and 
the learning processes. Experienced educators be- 
lieve it will prove one of the outstanding post-war 
educational tools, and are vigorously appraising its 
adaptability to their specific needs. To 

learn how audio-education can serve ¥ 

you, lookin the classified section of your “4 
telephone directory for the name and 
address of your local Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
Equipment distributor, or write to Sound Equip- 


ment Division, Stromberg-Carlson Company, De- 
partment 64, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Y----------- 























helps good teachers 


do an even better job! 


For audio-education places at 
the teacher’s command an ad- 
ditional attention-getting, in- 
terest-arousing stimulus of the 
greatest potency. While its 
full possibilities have, as yet, 
been barely tapped, so much 
of value has already been es- 
tablished that schools in all 
parts of the country are now 
using radio and phono- 
graph as teaching aids in 
such subjects as social science, 
literature, foreign languages, 
music, physical education, and 


many others. 


While now obtainable only under priorities, at 
war’s end Stromberg-Carlson sound equipment will 
bring the best in audio-education to the schools of 
America. In sound equipment, as in radio, ‘“There 
is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson!”’ 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 





School Business 
SCHOOL BOND PROGRAM PROPOSED 

To provide jobs after the war for returning 
servicemen and war-production workers, and to 
effect the progress so essential to the well-being 
of the community in the postwar period, the 
board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
joined hands with the city and county in the 
preparation of a job-making program of public 
works projects. The projects provided for this 
joint program are estimated to cost a total of 
$16,000,000. 


In setting up these projects, three principles 
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have been kept in mind: (1) The projects de- 
termined upon represent the bare minimum of 
improvements that are necessary to modernize 
reasonably well all school buildings, and at the 
same time maintain the community’s investment 
in the school plant. (2) The projects are selected 
to provide as many jobs as possible, and the 
purchase of sites will be kept to minimum 
standards. (3) The school buildings will not be 
extravagant but rather efficiently planned and 
economically constructed schools, furnishing the 
maximum of school space for the money ex- 
pended. (4) The projects will be timed to stabi- 
lize employment over the period for which the 
bonds are authorized. 


BUILDING NEEDS IN WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Every school system needs a long-term build- 
ing program to insure adequate and proper school 
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In every kind of building it does something 
special—an extra dividend at no extra cost. 
In schools, its chalk trays; in theatres, pro- 
jection machinery; in hotels, rugs; in stores, 
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Let us give you reasons why Spencer Vac- 
uum Cleaning will result in a better cleaned 
building at less cost in the long run. 
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facilities. Such a program must be flexible and 
practical, but at the same time, must be sufficient 
in detail to guide every major improvement and 
addition. 

The school year 1943-44 in Wilmette witnessed 
the beginning of a real long-term building pro- 
gram for the city schools. A committee, spon- 
sored by the parent-teacher association, with the 
cooperation of the board of education and the 
professional staff, carried on a study for several 
months on the building needs, present and future, 
During the school year 1944-45 a public hearing 
will be held to evaluate the report so that the 
board of education may be able to proceed with 
the formulation of an official long-term plan. 

A community plan has been prepared as a 
guide for the future development of the city, 
This report will be studied along with the 
parent-teacher report so that all planning will be 
in harmony with the general development of the 
community. 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL-BUS INSURANCE 


The Kentucky State Department of Education 
has recently made a constructive study of school- 
bus insurance. The department has set up twelve 
standards for evaluating and awarding contracts 
for insurance. Local boards of education are 
expected to consider these in addition to the 
formal state regulations. The standards are as 
follows: 

1. Boards of education should not give some 
companies opportunities to bid and deny others 
which are qualified to bid. 

2. Confidential information should not be 
given to some companies and withheld from 
others. 

3. All bidders should be treated with equal 
fairness and consideration. 

4. A policy of fair dealing toward all should 
be firmly established. 

5. Local dealers should not be favored unless 
their products are as good as those of other 
competing companies. 

6. Any consideration of bids or bidders should 
not be influenced by any political or family 
connection. 

7. No special effort should be made to distribute 
business among the several competing companies 
or to give personal preference to either of these 
companies, 

8. Definite standards for comparison of prod- 
ucts should be established and used in determin- 
ing to whom a contract should be awarded. 

9. No superintendent or member of a board 
of education or employee thereof should receive 
any reward for service in connection with the 
placement of an order. 

10. Collusion among bidders should not know- 
ingly be condoned. 

11. The superintendent and board of education 
of a district are justified in taking drastic meas- 
ures when the conduct of bidders falls below 
high standards of business practice. ° 

12. All activities in taking bids should be based 
on legal authority for such bidding and all 
forms for bidding should be made in such manner 
as will give full information concerning the 
products desired and provide bids on a definite 
and competitive basis. 


PEORIA POSTWAR BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education of Peoria, IIll., with 
the assistance of Supt. Melvin G. Davis, has 
begun work on a postwar building program, 
based on a survey made ten years ago by a 
committee of city planners, It is the purpose of 
the board to employ an architectural firm to 
prepare plans for future buildings, and to prepare 
a plan for financing the needed outlays. 


® Perrysburg, Ohio. In January, 1944, the 
school board approved an emergency “cost-of- 
living” increase for school employees, which 
totaled 10 per cent plus $200 above the salary 
schedule. In October, 1944, the board approved 
an additional increase for employees which 
totaled $16.66 per work month. 
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16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


HE Triple-Value DEVRY is MANY 

machines in one. It offers you—in two 
light, easily carried cases—(1) all you need 
for 16 mm.SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
projection—(2) A mechanism adaptable to 
SILENT MOTION PICTURE PROJEC- 
TION, and (3) ASEPARATE AMPLIFY- 
ING SYSTEM for Lectures, Mass Meet- 
ings, Convocation or Dramatic Classes. 


DEVRY High-Fidelity Sound is THE- 
ATER QUALITY. Speech is amplified in 
clear, crisp naturalness .. . Music is repro- 
duced in full color and natural fidelity of 
tone, from crescendos to whispers—from 
the deepest bass to the highest coloratura 
—at any volume. 

DeVRY Precision Projection gives you 
in the school assembly hall, or auditorium, 
that same type of flawless rock-steady im- 
age for which professional projectionists 


and theater operators the world over give 
credit to DEVRY. 
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DeVRY ALONE has Eamed FOUR Consecutive Army-Navy “E's” 
for Excellence in the Production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 









DeVRY Precision 16 mm. MOTION 
PICTURE SOUND PROJECTORS are 
built by those same master craftsmen, from 
those identical materials, and according to 
the same specifications that won DEVRY 
CORPORATION its Fourth Army-Navy 
“E”’ award for excellence in the production 
of motion picture sound equipment—the 
only such award so far accorded any manu- 
facturer for this type of equipment. 

Select the Triple-Value DEVRY for its 
engineering and production excellence and 
wide diversity of enue for its quality per- 
formance and for the long, trouble-free 
service it will give you. 

WRITE for colorful literature—TO- 
DAY. No obligation. To assure School of 
TOMORROW'S best in 16 mm. sound-on- 
film projection, place your order for a 
DEVRY TODAY. 

DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armi- 
tage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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HLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS 


Curriculum changes in the postwar era occupied 
the attention of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards and the Illinois City Superintendents, 
in its three-day convention, October 24 to 26, 
in Springfield. About 500 school-board members 
and 200 superintendents were in attendance at 
the various sessions. 

E. J. Simon, State Director of Vocational 
Education, called attention to the great need 
for well-trained, skilled mechanics. This is the 
great need, he said, for the high school student 
who will not go on to college and who has chosen 
his vocation for the industrial world. 

Speaking on the status of the junior college, 
Supt. Selmer H. Berg, of Rockford, proposed 
that it be so organized that new and over- 
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lapping districts are not set up, and that it be 
made an integral part of the existing school 
system. It should be open to every boy and girl 
of the state. 

Ray Duncan, State Physical Education Director, 
devoted considerable attention to military train- 
ing versus physical education, and declared that 
a vigorous physical fitness and health program 
is the best way to make America strong. 

Dr. L. W. Esper, of the American Legion, 
advocated military training in schools to develop 
leadership, self-reliance, and fitness. E. R. Sifert, 
of Maywood, argued for a more deliberate policy 
which should provide national protection during 
the next ten to twelve years. Dr. James Shelby 
Thomas, speaking at the joint session in the 
evening, took for his topic, “Comes Peace — 
What Are You Going to Teach?” 

A discussion of the question, Shall the State 
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Equalize Assessed Valuations at One Hundred 
Per Cent? was held during the closing session. 
The meeting closed with the election of new 
officers for the year 1945: President, T. H, 
Cobb, Urbana; vice-president, Ernest R. Britton, 
Effingham; secretary, D. R. Blodgett, Jackson- 
ville; treasurer, Roy Featherstone, Monmouth. 


Publications of Interest to 
School Business Executives 








Board of Education Policies, Rules, and Regulations 
at Wilmette, Illinois 

A handbook of school rules and regulations, divided into 
five parts, and covering (1) the school district, (2) the 
administrative organization, (3) the personnel, (4) board 
policies, and (5) factual material. Two valuable features 
are (a) the statements of policies gleaned from the 
minutes of the board of education, and (6) the plan 
of recalling the loose-leaf books annually for revising 
and bringing the several sections up to date. 

Shop Talks 

Eighteen pamphlets. Published by the International 
Harvester Company, 1801 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

These pamphlets contain detail information for servicing 
the various units of International trucks and are valuable 
particularly for handling Internationa] school trucks 
School Bus Insurance 

Compiled by Gordie Young. Paper, 200 pages. Pub- 
lished by the State Education Department. at Frank- 
fort, Ky 

Part I of this bulletin contains the regulations and 
procedures to be followed by officials of the school 
districts in securing school bus insurance as required by 
law. Part II contains in tabular form the accidents 
which occurred in the several districts of the state 
during the year 1943-44 and indicates the fault, type, 
and cause of accident. 

A Building Survey of the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) 

Schools 

Published by the board of education at Aberdeeng 
S. Dak 

A report containing a summary of building conditions, 
enrollments, bonded debt, and service areas of the Aber- 
deen. public schools. The report reveals the future build- 
ing changes necessary to keep the schools up to the state 
standard and is intended to inform the voters on the 
school-building requirements after the war. 

Accounting and Financial Procedures 

Eight pages. Published by Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, IIl. 

This is a useful catalog listing 70 technical publications 
issued by the leading professional association in the field 
of public accounting. Valu2*le for school-board offices. 
Finishes for Concrete Floors 

Circular LC-758, July 19, 1944. National Bureau of 
Standards, of the U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Specific information on the finishing of concrete floors, 
including the preparation of the surface, the types of 
stains and seals to be used, and the procedures of 
application. Recommendations are made for repainting, 
and references for further types of finishes are given. 
Financial Data for Los Angeles City School Districts, 

1944-45 

Compiled by Harry M. Howell. Paper, 30 pages. Pub 
lished by the board of education, Los Angeles, Calif 

A useful handbook containing statistical and financial 
data and other facts concerning the Los Angeles schools 
It has been prepared in a form to meet the needs of 
laymen as well as those of the educational profession. 
Standards for the Installation and Operation of 

Centrifugal Fire Pumps 

Paper, 52 pages. Bulletin No. 20, September, 1944 
Issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St., New York 7, N. Y. 

These standards have been approved as essential for 
adequate protection of life and property from fire. 
Regulations and Supplemental Rules at Rutherford, 

New Jersey 

Paper, 28 pages. Published by the board of education 
at Rutherford, N. J. 

A compilation of rules and regulations governing the 
conduct of the schools, incliffding duties of officers 
personnel, committees, and miscellaneous. Supplemental 
rules are provided covering administration, pupils, exam- 
inations, use of buildings, health, internal accounts, and 
operation of automobiles by students 

The board has used the interesting device of dividing 
its fundamental rules and its more or less temporary 
regulations. The latter, designated supplemental rules, 
are explanatory of many school policies and are subject 
to frequent revision on the part of the board 
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The answers to the questions raised in such 
letters as the above are found in ‘‘ Planning the 
School Library.’’ Just off the press, this 20- 
page booklet has been prepared as a timely and 
authoritative handbook on a vital phase of 
school planning. Typical floor plans and nu- 
merous illustrations of modern school libraries, 
supplemented by brief discussions of accepted 
practices, combine to make this a ‘‘must’’ for 
the school planning official and librarian. Send 
for your free copy today. | 


LIBRARY BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


tS REMING ron RAND 
vs Oi er . 
o ¥« and is ! 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1944 REMINGTON SAND tr. 





Personal News 
EE 


Recent Changes in Positions in Newark, New Jersey 

A number of changes in the personnel have been 
effected in the public schools of Newark, N. J., during 
the year 1944-45. Among these are the following: 

Dr. Joseph H. Schotland appointed to the position of 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Business Adminis- 
tration. Dr. Schotland was formerly a member of the 
faculty of Central Commercial and Technical High School. 

Dr. Frederick C. Seamster appointed to the position 
of Director of Secondary School Guidance. He was 
formerly Director of Personnel. 

Mrs. Alice S. Ruotolo appointed to the position of 
Placement Counselor. She will make an intensive study 
of employment conditions, especially the conditions under 
which pupils work and the reasons for leaving school. 
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Dr. Edward F. Kennelly appointed Director of Depart- 
ment of Personnel. He was formerly educational specialist 
for the National Safety Council. 

Dr. Donald W. Campbell appointed Director of Refer- 
ence and Research. He was formerly connected with the 
Department of Research of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education. 

Mr. Thomas F. McHugh and Mr. Albion U. Jenkins 
appointed assistant superintendents of schools. Both had 
been principals of schools in. Newark. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


> Supr. A. H. Hucuey, of El Paso, Texas, in October, 
observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of his superin- 
tendency in El Paso, when he was honored at a no-host 
dinner given by board members and fellow-workers. He 
was presented with a pocket watch by his coworkers 
and a pen-and-pencil set by the board. 

® Pror. Joun Guy Fowrkes, director of the University 
of Wisconsin Summer session since 1942, has been raised 
to the status of full dean of the summer session. Dean 
Fowlkes has been with the University since 1922, when 















































































To reduce floor maintenance time 


aaxtO 
SAVE THIS 


your floors. They save not only money 
and labor, but also fine flooring. 


SCRUBBING costs shrink when Neo- 
Shine or Weatherall protect floors. 
Here’s why. Both Neo-Shine and 
Weatherall provide a more durable, 
smoother wax film that resists wear 
and dirt. Thus, they remain bright 
longer and require less maintenance 
than the average self-shining wax. 
How do these waxes differ? Neo- 
Shine is the Economy Wax—the perfect 
wax for general use. Its unusually 
high wax content gives it greater re- 
sistance to wear—makes it go further 
—last longer. Weatherall, the Water- 
Resisting Wax is especially made to 
withstand the continuous wet-mop- 
ping of heavy-traffic areas. Both 
Waxes are safe to use on any floor. 
Use these higher quality waxes on 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA TORONTO 
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he was appointed assistant professor of education. He 
became a full professor in 1927. 

> Wiis E. Hopton, superintendent of schools at 
Ravenna, Neb., since January 1943, died in a Kearney 
hospital on October 25. 

® Dr. C. W. Scort, of the University of Nebraska, 
has been elected president of the Nebraska District Edu- 
cation Association. 

® Epwarp C. BisHop, a well-known educator of Ne- 
braska, died at Ontario, Calif., on October 25. He was 
state superintendent of schools for Nebraska from 1909 
to 1911 and was active in educational work as well as 
in the field of instruction. He was the founder of the 
4-H club movement. 

> Supt. Paut F. Boston, of LaPorte, Ind., has been 
appointed chairman of the policy commission of the 
Indiana City and Town Superintendents’ Association. He 
is also a member of the executive committee of the 
Association. 

> Supt. R. E. Fitpes, of Springfield, Ill., has been 
granted a four months’ leave of absence, to recover from 
illness. 

® Supt. Hottanp Harvey, of Greenville, Ky., has been 
elected president of the Third District Education 
Association. 

®> Supt. Kart A. Reicue, of Bristol, Conn., has been 
given a citation by the State Education Department for 
his many years of outstanding leadership in education 
in Bristol. He has been superintendent in Bristol for 
32 years. 

> Frep Hi has been elected assistant superintendent 
of schools at Omaha, Neb., to succeed Donald E. Tope. 


> Vernon A. Kutne, of Lewiston, Neb., has been 
elected superintendeht of schools at Central City, to 
succeed Frank L. Sievers. 

> W. P. Simmons, of Stanton, Mich. has been 
appointed county school commissioner for Montcalm 


county. 
> H. O. Hanson, of Maple Rapids, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Stanton. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
® Cart Moe has been elected president of the school 
board of Huron, S. Dak. 
®G. O. Ausrey has been re-elected as president of the 
school board of Stamford, Conn. 
® The school board of Thompsonville, Mass., has re- 
organized with JoHN J. Fuce as president, and James 
JACKSON as secretary. 
® Epwarp R. Hupparp, a former member of the school 
board of Stephenson, Mich., died in Lansing on Septem- 
ber 25. 
® Gus Larson has been elected president of the school 
board at Ashland, Wis. 
®C. F. Herrzern, president of the school 
Superior, Wis., died in a hospital on October 
had been a member of the board for 12 years. 
® Frep Marin has been elected president of the school 
board at East Lansing, Mich. 
® Frep L. WETHERELL has been elected president of 
the school board at Attleboro, Mass. 
® The school board at Darien, Conn., has reorganized 
with Wrnpsor C. BATCHELDER as president, and ARTHUR 
J. SyYLvester as secretary. 
® James T. GEARON has been appointed special agent 
for research in vocational education on the staff of the 
research and statistical service of the United States Office 
of Education. He was formerly special representative in 
the vocational training for war production program admin- 
istered by the Office of Education. 
® Dr. Ropert CLarK Jones was awarded the Adolph 
Lomb Medal for noteworthy accomplishment in the field 
of optics at the annual meeting of the Optical Society 
of America, on October 20, in New York City. Applicable 
to problems found in industrial and academic research 
laboratories, the Jones system is of value to physicists 
and chemists. 
® Mr. Ertswortn B. Buck, a former member of the 
board of education of New York City, has been re-elected 
as congressman from the Sixteenth Congressional District. 
> Dr. ANGELO Patri, a nationally known school educa- 
tor, and formerly principal of Junior High School 45, of 
the Bronx, New York City, has retired with the opening 
of the fall term. Dr. Patri, who is retiring three years 
before the compulsory 70-year-age limit, has been an 
active leader in school activities. He is the author of 
numerous books and pamphlets on child development. He 
was awarded the M.A. degree by Columbia University in 
1904. 
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A Correction 


In the October issue of the Scnoor Boarp 
Journat, Supt. John E. Marshall, of St. Paul, 
Minn., is credited as holding the superintendency 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. Mr. Marshall was 
principal of the Council Bluffs High School from 
1913 to 1916. The superintendent at Council 
Bluffs for nearly a quarter of a century has 
been Mr. C. L. Crawford. 
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Before you seleet 






your post-war 
Sound 
Projectors... 
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Consider These Facts: 


1. An efficient 16 mm. sound-on-film projector 
will be the heart of your post-war visual aid 
program. Such a machine is a precision instru- 
ment that must possess ruggedness. It must be 
easy to operate. It must be soundly designed. 
It must be able to deliver effective tone qual- 
ity and clear illumination continuously under 
amateur operation. 


2. It requires years of service under actual 
operating conditions to develop a sound pro- 
jector to meet these stiff requirements. 


3. Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors served 
thousands of schools and universities for many 
years before the war. 

4. During the war—Ampro projectors were 
tested and approved as equipment for the U. S. 
armed forces on fighting fronts the world over. 


5. This vast background of experience is your a4 
assurance that Ampro projectors can best meet 
the needs of your school program. 


To keep in touch with newest developments in 
motion picture projection, write today for lat- 
est information on Ampro 8 mm. silent and 16 
mm. silent and sound projectors. 


aN cca i. See 


Ampro Corporation + Chicago 18, Illinois + Precision Ciné Equipment 
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Professional Directory 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


BUELL BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 


A. C. Eschweiter, F.A.1L A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, jr, A.1.A. T.L. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 
ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LOUIS H. GERDING 
Architect 
Strawn A. Gay — Associate 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 


708 LaSalle St. Ottawa, Illinois 






Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
‘ ARCHITECT 







Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural—Engineering— Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of 
Education 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 
Rockford ot Illinois 




















FREDERICK D. MADISON 


Specializing irs School Housing 
Consulting Service to School Administrators 


230 Wayne Oakiand Bank Building 
ROYAL OAK MICHIGAN 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


"RAYMOND A. ORPUT 
ARCHITECT—ENGINEER 
Suite 620, Empire Building 


School Architect Rockford, Illinois 


Perkins; Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago; Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


CHAIRS 


FOLDING CHAIRS, Many Styles 


KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS, 
TABLET ARMCHAIRS 


Prompt 


shipment from 





stock. Please specify rg 
quirements when inquir- 


ing. 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. 
1140 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


Department SB 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATION OF 
HARRY H. YOUNG 

Mr. Harry H. Young, secretary and business 
manager of the board of education of Atlantic 
City, N. J., celebrated his golden jubilee of 
service on the board on Wednesday, October 18, 
in the Atlantic City High School. The celebra- 
tion in honor of Mr. Young’s fifty years of 
service was held on his seventieth birthday. 

A dinner was served in the school cafeteria 
and a program was carried out in the school 
auditorium. 

Mr. Young who was born in Duncannon, Pa,, 
October 18, 1874, went with his family to 
Atlantic City in 1889. He was graduated from 
the Atlantic City High School in 1893. 

After a year as a grocery clerk, he accepted a 
position as secretary to Supervising Principal 
Charles B. Boyer, entering upon his work in 
October, 1894, at a salary of $35 per month, 
During his half century of service, Mr. Young 
has seen the growth of the Atlantic City schools 
and has played a large part in the development 
of the school system. His ability was recognized 
by his election as secretary of the board and 
finally as business manager. 

For many years Mr. Young has been regarded 


as dean of the Public School Business Officials, 
He has been president of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business Officials and 


has served on various committees of the National 
Association, which honored him in 1942. 


BOND ISSUE CARRIED 


The voters of the city of Rochester, Minn., in 
November, voted to issue bonds in the amount 
of $1,800,000 to be used by the board of educa- 
tion in erecting new school buildings and in re- 
modeling the existing school plant. More than 
76 per cent of the voters expressed themselves in 
favor of the project. The school authorities, with 
the assistance of the teachers and pupils, carried 
on an interesting campaign in favor of the bonds, 
An ,8-page folder, printed in .three colors, was 
issued and distributed with particular effective- 
ness. This circular showed what educational needs 
are to be met in the postwar period, how the 
community can best prepare itself to meet these 
needs. A list of the buildings required was in- 
cluded, and a complete argument was made to 
prove that the board of education is following 
sound business principles in asking that the bonds 
be voted and sold at this time. 

The campaign was supported by every civic 
and social organization of importance in the 
community. The newspaper releases, the state- 
ments by the superintendent of schools and the 
members of the school board, were carefully 
stripped of technicalities and professional ver- 
biage and were made exceedingly brief, clear, and 
appealing to the everyday citizen. 


NEW POSTWAR PLANNING PROGRAM 
IN PITTSBURGH 

The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
the recommendation of Dr. Henry H. Hill, su- 
perintendent of schools, has begun plans for a 
long-range planning program for the Pittsburgh 
city schools. A postwar planning committee has 
been appointed to supplement the work of the 
High School Study Committee which is to con- 
sider changes in the educational content, methods, 
and administration. 

The Committee will begin a study of such 
topics as extension of the high school program 
to grades 13 and 14; community planning for 
recreation and adult education; acceleration of 
the school program; aspects of citizenship train- 
ing related to international relations and develop- 
ment of public opinion. 

A special committee, created to make a study 
of the consolidation of schools, recently recom- 
mended the closing of eight schools in 1944 and 
set up a long-range program to effect further 
consolidation by filling up some buildings and 
abandoning older and more obsolete structures. 
The program contemplates alterations and addi- 
tions to existing buildings and the construction 
of new buildings to implement further a com- 
plete and well-planned program of consolidation 
over an extended period of time. 
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PLANT PLANNING FOR A CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Concluded from page 45) 


a present junior high school building for an ele- 
mentary school. This in turn makes it possible 
to discontinue certain poorly located, uneconom- 
ical buildings, unsatisfactory for a broadened 
elementary program. 

The junior high school building program also 
co-ordinates with our program for the senior high 
school which we plan to change from 6-3-3 to 
a 6-4-2 plan. This means that our junior high 
schools will house grades 7 to 10 inclusive. The 
removal of grade 10 from the senior high school 
would make possible the expansion of our senior 
high school education program to include a larger 
number of courses leading to industrial and busi- 
ness occupational competency. This type of ter- 
minal courses for students who will terminate 
their formal education with high school, we 
believe should be extended into grades 13 and 14 
to permit such training at more mature age, and 
a more enriched program. We do not plan for 
college work at grades 13 and 14, which is cer- 
tainly not necessary in an area with eight colleges 
within a distance of fifteen miles. Such a 6-4-2 
(-2) program will make it unnecessary to de- 
velop an expensive vocational school, or a new 
senior high school in another part of our city, 
but will permit a centralization of all educational 
activities above the tenth grade in a single educa- 
tional program. 

This study indicates that some of our oldest 
and more uneconomical and educationally un- 
satisfactory buildings may be eliminated, and 
because of this elimination it will be practical to 
modernize the remaining older school buildings 
and make them fit the educational program. The 
enrollment trends also indicate that it may be 
necessary in the near future to provide additional 
facilities for grades 1-6 in some areas. 

As a result of these studies we have established 
an instructional and.a building plan for the fu- 
ture, which has been a co-ordination between the 
elementary, junior high schools and senior high 
schools, It is believed that every school system 
could apply a similar method and an analysis of 
their school program, and devise a program 
which would permit much more intelligent ad- 
ministration. Such a study is not exceedingly 
difficult, and it is not necessary for a superin- 
tendent to have a statistically or research trained 
person to have such a study made for his school 
system. 

This planning program has been presented to 
civic clubs, business organizations, and profes- 
sional groups, as well as our educational per- 
sonnel. It has gained a degree of interest and 
respect for the schools which we believe is most 
desirable. We feel that as a result of this study 
and its use we are better able to serve the 
children of Allentown and provide an equalized 
educational opportunity. 


School Building News 


POSTWAR BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education at Pauls Valley, Okla., 
has begun plans for a definite postwar program, 
looking toward meeting the immediate school- 
housing needs during the postwar period. The 
program will place some emphasis on needs for 
vocational buildings and equipment. The plans 
will be incorporated into a city-wide planning 
program, which will include a park and play- 
ground program. 











SCHOOLHOUSE FIRES IN 1943 


A tabulation of sehoolhouse fires in 14 states 
indicates that, during the year 1943, a total of 
387 buildings were partly or totally destroyed. 
The loss recorded amounted to $1,777,326. 

The National Fire Protection Association 
estimates, on the basis of these losses, that 2500 
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fires occurred during 1943 in school and college 
buildings, and that the total loss was $8,200,000. 
No figures are available concerning the insurance 
carried, 


BUILDING NEWS 


®& The California Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning has obtained the services of Charles 
D. Gibson, who works full time from the Los 
Angeles office of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. It is expected that beginning with July, 
1945, the schoolhouse planning service for the 
southern part of the state will be financed from 
the regular state education budget. The addition 
of Mr. Gibson to the Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning does not mean any substantial change 
in the range of services to school districts, but 
seeks to provide the services more promptly and 
thoroughly than heretofore. 

® New York, N. Y. Mr. George H. Chatfield, 
a weer member of the board of education, has 





67 


urged the restoration of the 1945 capital budget 
of appropriations for the construction of gymna- 
siums and auditoriums in buildings lacking these 
facilities. Mr. Chatfield, who spoke at the meet- 
ing ef the City Planning Commission, pointed 
gut that the commission has a large building 
program for the board, involving millions of 
dollars, and including many vocational and high 
schools. 

® Bedford, Pa. The board of education has 
begun plans for a postwar building project in- 
volving the construction of a new high school 
building. Plans are being prepared by the archi- 
tectural firm of Hunter & Caldwell, Altoona, Pa. 
The building will replace a structure destroyed 
by fire in 1941. 

® Holyoke, Mass. The school board has em- 
ployed the architectural firm of Kilham, Hopkins 
& Greeley, of Boston, to make a survey for a 
new junior high school. The board has taken 
saps to secure a suitable site SS 2 Se Se ae the nabeng. 
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THE HILLYARD CO. 


ON FAMOUS MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN FLOOR 





SUPER SAFE 


NON-SKID .. . 
SURFACE 


When famous basketball coaches 
pick a finish for their players they 
think of tier accurate, eye appeal 
play . . . PLUS safety for the play- 
ers .. . naturally it is Hillyard’s 

Super GYM FINISH . . . used on 
thousands of gyms for many years 
such as Madison Square Garden, 
Philadelphia Convention Hall, San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium, Coli- 
seum Baltimore, Md., Boston Gar- 
den, Cleveland Ohio Arena, Chi- 
cago Stadium and other noted 


gyms. 
The Hillyard Engineer in your 


Fda) \ocality will gladly call and tell 


you more about it. Call or wire 
us today, no obligation. 
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your COPY 


-e+sDISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO,... ST. JOSEPH. MO..... 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











for the School Shop 


BEN HUNT’S WHITTLING BOOK 
By W. BEN. HUNT 

Shows by description and illustration exactly 

how to whittle thirty carefully selected objects 

of student interest into decorative and finished 

articles. $2.50 


CREATIVE CRATE CRAFT 
By PAUL V. CHAMPION 
This text on making clever and useful pieces of 
furniture from discarded crates and boxes is a 
boon to the teacher and student of woodwork- 
ing in these times of limited materials. $1.50 


SMALL CREATIONS 
FOR YOUR TOOLS 
By HAZEL SHOWALTER 

A wartime craft book utilizing available ma- 
terials and equipment to the best advantage. It 
consists of no less than seventy-eight patterns 
of novelties to be constructed out of wood, 
spools, clothespins, and old chair rungs. $2.75 


MASTER HOMECRAFT PROJECTS 
By G. A. RAETH 

In this unusual woodworking project book, the 

author offers a great variety of delightful furni- 

ture ideas, from simple items for the beginner to 

make, to more complex projects for the ad- 

vanced student. $2.00 


KEENE CEMENT CRAFT 
By O. ARNOLD RADTKE 
Keene cement mixed with water and mineral 
colors and poured or worked into a mold pro- 
duces beautiful imitation marble. Mr. Radtke has 
discovered a successful process of making small 
objects out of this cement. $2.00 


ELECTRICAL THINGS BOYS 
LIKE TO MAKE 
By SHERMAN R. COOK 


A flashlight, a radio set, a toy motor, a pyro- 
graph pencd!l—what boy has not wanted at 
least one of these things? Now with the simple 
directions in this new project book, even the 
beginner can make these and twenty-eight other 
fascinating electrical devices that really work. 

$2.25 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
801 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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HOW DYNAMIC IS YOUR LIBRARY? 


(Concluded from page 25) 
the faculty bulletin board, individual notes 
and a weekly or monthly mimeographed 
library bulletin placed in their boxes, and 
special bibliographies of late, interesting 
material available to supplement units of 
study and for club, home room, and 
assembly programs. Upon request by a 
teacher, the librarian should reserve a 
section at any period for her to bring 
a group to the library to select books or 
for instruction in the use of the library 
in preparation for a specific assignment. 
In such instruction a teacher should have 


' the full cooperation and aid of the librarian 


if needed. 

You may wonder where you will find a 
librarian who will render all these services. 
You will not. But if you demand most of 
them, you will be well on the road to 
receiving them. The final test of whether 
you are receiving service commensurable 
with the cost of a good library is how 
well it is used; if it is the favorite haunt 
of teachers and students and if most of 
the shelves usually have a fairly empty 
look, you may congratulate yourself — 
and your librarian. 


DEAD-END PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Concluded from page 28) 

may to be sound in their popular diatribes, 
simply are not well informed. Incidentally this 
lack of information lies directly at the door of 
poor public relations. Moreover, in many a case 
the motivation of attacks on certain philosophies 
and ways and means is based on certain profound 
convictions regarding aspects of American life. 
To a considerable degree these motivations 
account for actions by such groups as “The 
Friends of the Public Schools of America,” the 
“League of Churches,” the Paul Mallon column 
to a circulation of more than 10,000,000 lam- 
basting the practical applications of “Progressive 
Education,” and, indeed, even to the professional 
diatribes on this same latter subject. 

Public education in America needs a basic 
understanding for the years of schooling prior to 
higher educational levels for many reasons besides 
building the foundation for that type of the same 
higher education on which so much stress is 
laid by Adler, Barr, Hutchins, Maritain, and Van 
Doren and which is just as often attacked for its 
narrowness on nearly every teachers college 
campus. Much money is needed. But it seems 
utterly illogical to attempt a financial program, 
not understood in Congress at all, when many, 
state school laws are outmoded and cumbersome, 
when only four states have the type of educa- 
tional government which permits of easy and 
authoritative contact with the national govern- 
ment and when nearly 100,000 small isolationist 
school districts must be adequately and demo- 
cratically reorganized for numerous obvious 
reasons. When public relations do not effectively 
implement ways and means by which school 
boards and the citizenry at large can even 
understand “what all the shootin’ is about,” one 
need be little surprised at the current program 
of the CIO political action committee. 

Irrespective of the part this group takes in 
any national political campaign, professional edu- 
cators should know the organization’s techniques 
and what they may mean for future controls of 
education. In a small booklet widely circulated 
currently, there seems to be an avowed intention 
for that branch of organized labor to “take 
over” the public schools wherever they can by 
electing on labor partisan bases as many of the 
members of school boards as possible. The cover 
of the booklet depicts two children against a 
background of stock market quotations. One 
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picture discloses a school board in operation as 
seen through a large window by several laborers 
who say, “Our kids and our problems, our money 
but not our board of education.” Again, by means 
of sharp denunciation of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and “bosses” in plug hats 
dictating to the school boards, superintendents, 
and teachers that the children of labor shall not 
have a fair deal in education, there is the implica- 
tion that the way to get fairness is to elect the 
school board on a partisan basis. The crowning 
touch is some marginal embellishment in the 
shape of “snakes-in-the-grass” in plug hats — 
presumably the sinister school-board influence of 
the money classes. This stems from the non 
sequitur conclusions of George S. Counts who 
fallaciously asserted that because of the social 
composition of school boards as an average, no 
good could come from the white-collar class. 
This whole hypothesis has been reasonably 
quashed by Roald F. Campbell, whose study 
shows that expanding of educational opportunities 
in a large number of cities was not in any 
appreciable degree affected by class or sex of 
board members. 

Education, when considered normally on a 
political basis, has usually been thought to be 
affected adversely by graft, patronage, waste, 
and similar bad acts of big-city school boards, 
But education is now being pushed upon the 
political stage by partisan interests. If the 
profession wishes a permanently sound decision 
on federal aid — one which will not be upset by 
fluctuating waves of public opinion—if it 
wants real school boards instead of “rubber 
stamps,” if it does not court having the schools 
constantly upset by partisan political campaigns, 
somewhere among the hierarchies there is a cry- 
ing need to begin to implant with teachers colleges 
and universities an understanding of what they 
have in the institution-of the school board and 
how there should be a thorough training in public 
relations. But also as its most important fore- 
runner, there is the obligation for national state 
and local authorities in education, particularly 
local superintendents, to go directly to the 
school-board member for his efficient in-service 
training for the sake of all education. 








BOSTON COMMITTEE CRITICIZED 

The Boston $75,000 school survey has issued 
its first partial reports and has severely criticized 
the school administration, the business adminis- 
tration, and the general program of the schools, 
Politics is placed at the root of all evils in the 
schools and has caused many members of the 
teaching staff to lose confidence in the system. 
Says the report: 

Responsibility for poor administration of the affairs 
of the Boston public schools lies about equally with the 
School Committee and with the citizens of the city of 
Boston. The members of the School Committee have come 
to regard membership on the committee as a stepping 
stone to political advancement. Citizens demand favors for 
themselves and their friends in return for their votes and 
influence. Members of the School Committee invite indi- 
viduals and groups, within the schools and out, to come 
to them with their grievances and demands for favors, 
It is also true that the School Committee operates on & 
day-to-day basis, with a minimum of long term planning. 
It accepts little responsibility for the formulation of sound 
policy. 

The vast majority of the teachers and other employees 
of the school system of the city of Boston are competent 
and professionally minded. They refuse to be drawn into 
the current political maelstrom. They attend strictly to 
the business of educating the children and youth in the 
schools. However, many of them have lost confidence in 
the system. They no longer believe that it recognizes 
merit. In consequence, the working morale of the staff is 
low. There is little incentive for teachers to strive to 
improve their own work or the work of the schools as 4 
whole. 

The School Committee operates without a chief execu- 
tive and without any budget worthy of the name. 


Members of the school committee have denied 
vigorously that the findings are accurate. 

> Peoria, Ill. A revised and improved program 
of vocational education is being offered in 
high school. Included are a course in distributive 
education involving retail merchandising and 
classes for handicapped pupils. 
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* Climbing Poles 
* Climbing Ropes 
¥* Parallel Bars 
* Horizontal Bars 
* Stall Bars 
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ILLUSTRATED MEDART 
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Sit REG Official Navy photographs 


= nation’s foremost installations feature Medart Physical Fitness ‘ 
Equipment! Why? Because Medart Equipment is designed to take 
the punishment of a strenuous training program... designed with the 
same high quality standards that have made Medart a “preferred 
name” throughout America. The War Production Board now author- 
izes schools and colleges to purchase the following types of equipment 
for Victory Corps and Physical Fitness programs: 


* Flying and Traveling Rings 
* Horizontal Ladders 

¥* Basketball Goals 

* Volley Ball Standards 


¥* Vaulting Boxes 


* Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 


Free 20-page booklet just off the press 
describes in detail—with vivid illustrations 
—all types of Medart Physical Fitness appa- 
ratus now available for your Victory Corps 
Program. 
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EQUIPMENT BOOKLET 







* Springboards 

* Beat Boards 

* Mats and Covers 
* Stall Bar Benches 
* Maple Wands 
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3533 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


AL TRAINING SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 


\ \i Free booklet on ‘Physical Training,” practical 
. \ suggestions for the instructor by Charles E. 

eae Miller, B. Sc., A. M. Gym. Coach University 

} -- . of Nebraska. 72-page book explaining cor- 

= ese “ rect uses of gym equipment. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





WILLIAM BAUSCH 


William Bausch, chairman of the board of 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, and _ last 
surviving son of John Jacob Bausch, founder 
of the firm, died at his summer home near 
Rochester, N. Y., October 19, 1944. 

Mr. Bausch, who celebrated his 83rd birthday 
last March 25, was a familiar and active figure 
in the research laboratories of the optical firm 
until a few days before his death. His passing 
followed closely the death in July of his brother, 
Dr. Edward Bausch, formerly chairman of the 
board of the company. 

Mr. Bausch had been with the company for 
over 69 Years, and Was widely renowned for 
his developments of optical glass, which grew 
out of experiments he began in 1903. He was 
responsible for the founding of the optical glass 
making plant at the Bausch & Lomb factory 
in 1915. It was this glass plant, the first of its 
kind in America, which saved the country from 
chaos when optical glass was no longer available 
from European sources in the first World War. 


TOP FLIGHT MAPS AND GLOBES 

School catalog MG-44A describing maps and 
globes, political globes, polar-view globes, reality 
political-physical globes, reality political-physical 
maps, Life and Latitude charts, semi-contour 
physical maps, Vito-Graphic, political maps, 
Champion political maps, W-C  world-history 
maps, global charts, Tryon American history 
maps, anatomical charts, desk-outline maps, 
blackboard outline maps, state maps, and global 
world maps, a complete covering of the sciences 
of geography and history teaching. Much infor- 
mation on graded requirements is to be found in 
a comprehensive cataloging of the Top Flight 
Line. The catalog is fully illustrated in colors. 

Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ —1210. 


USOE OPTICAL CRAFTSMANSHIP PREMIERE 

Under the auspices of the Navy and the United 
States Office of Education, Bell & Howell has 
produced a series of visual education units on 
“Optical Craftsmanship,” using 16mm., sound- 
motion pictures. The project was undertaken 
at the outbreak of the war to implement the 
large-scale expansion of American production of 
precision optics. 

The finished films were shown to a capacity 
audience which attended the premiere and 
evinced interest in the work illustrated in the 
six motion pictures. Many had helped create 
the movies. Wm. F. Kruse, B & H Films division 
manager, was responsible for the production of 
this set of training films. Terrytoon and McCrory 
Studios produced the animated sequences. 

Bell & Howell Company, 7000 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1211. 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


A profusely illustrated catalog “Planning the 
School Library” has just been issued by the 
systems division of Remington Rand, Inc. Actual 
installations are reproduced, carefully selected 
typical libraries are used as the subjects for 
guidance in securing the utmost in utility and 
practicability.. Supervision and arrangement, 
library classrooms, conference rooms, work 
rooms, practical size, lighting and ventilation, 
equipment design, floors, shelving, and all items 
on which knowledge is generally sought in 
planning, are treated. 

Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1212. 


NEW LATHE CATALOG 


The new South Bend Lathe Catalog No. 100—D, 
distributed by the South Bend Lathe Works, 
contains 21 full-color lathe illustrations, together 
with descriptions of all engine lathes, toolroom 
and precision turret lathes manufactured by 
this firm. 

The engine lathes and- toolroom lathes are 
shown in five sizes ranging from 9 to 16 in. 
swing. There are two sizes of the turret lathes, 
each with % and 1 in. collet capacity. 

Constructive features of the lathes, lathe tools, 
and the various attachments also are illustrated 
and. described. 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1213. 


STATIONARY VACUUM CLEANING 


Bulletin No. 131, an eight-page brochure on 
vacuum cleaning, gives an outline of the various 
components of the equipment, new uses and 
valuable application data, with a complete list 
on swimming pool, boiler and dry-mop cleaning, 
vacuum tools, and hose. The application of 
Spencer machines to various usages and capacities 
is clearly set up and clearly illustrated. 

The Spencer Turbine Company, Hartford 6, 
Conn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1214. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 
For excellence in the manufacture of war mate- 
rials, Secretary of the Navy James Ferrestal 
and Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
announce that the Army-Navy “E” Award has 
been conferred upon Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Aero Division, Chicago, III. 


BARTS APPOINTED 


Miss Norma A. Barts, an authority on the 
classroom use of audio-visual teaching aids, has 
been appointed visual-aid counselor for DeVry 
Corporation, Chicago. She will extend the work 
of the fast growing educational department. In 
her new capacity, Miss Barts will work in close 
association with the Educational Consultant, 
Charles R. Crakes, and will be available to school 
boards for audio-visual teaching-aids demonstra- 
tions and _ in-service training of classroom 
teachers. 

Miss Barts is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois and has an M.A. degree from North- 
western University. She has traveled extensively 
and has done considerable research work in the 
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field of audio-visual aids. Her technique in the 
use of visual training aids has received wide 
approval. 
BENDIX SURVEY 

A survey made by the Bendix Aviation Corpo- 
ration, indicates that 307 out of 455 American 
colleges and universities are making plans to 
teach postwar courses in aviation. Many of these 
will need usable government owned aircraft 
equipment. This, President E. A. Breech has 
pointed out is available to them under the surplus 
disposal law signed by President Roosevelt on 
October 3, 1944. 


COMPLETES QUARTER CENTURY 


E. L. Schroeder, general sales manager and 
director of advertising for the Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, has just rounded out a full 
quarter of a century of service with the organ- 
ization. Mr. Schroeder, or Ernie, as he is known 
to a host of friends is one of the executives 
longest in point of service in visual education. 
He is personally known to thousands of educa- 
tors. With Ernie it is a case of a hobby being 
turned into a life’s vocation. He made an avoca- 
tion of photography and when he found that 
Victor were producing thousands of lantern slides 
he applied for a job. He built up the Victor 
slide library to a total of nearly 71,000 slides 
which accounted for 570 lecture sets on religion, 
ethics, and education. 


After the Meeting 


Sits at His Own Feet 


It’s hard to keep educational institutions from 
strangling themselves with red tape. A brilliant 
young man, working in experimental psychology in 
one of our universities, developed a course which 
was so unusual that he was asked, while still a 
student, to teach it. Then he worked the subject 
into a set of teachable notes, and the course was 
put on the list of courses required of all students 
working toward a degree in psychology. 

The young man’s course was interrupted by 
some necessity. After a few years, he returned 
to the university. The red-tape-wound officials 
looked up his record and found that he had 
never taken this required course in experimental 
psychology. 

“No,” he answered, smiling, “I didn’t. You see, 
I wrote that course and taught it.” 

“Ah,” they answered, “that may be. But you 
never took it in class.” 

So the young man went back and sat patiently 
while another instructor gave him and his asso- 
ciates the course which he had written and taught. 
He was solemnly given the due credits and was 
allowed to continue his work 

This happens to be true, and ’tain’t funny. — 
Daniel A. Lord. 








“WE WANT our pupils to take an active interest in our Government when 


they grow up.” 


— The Rotarian 
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School Ginance 
Taxation 
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ISSUE THREE FINANCIAL REPORTS 


The survey division of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, of Columbus, headed by Mr. W. R. 
Flesher, has just issued three financial reports 
dealing with financial proposals being submitted 
this year by local, exempted-village, and city 
school districts of the state of Ohio. 

The first, “Financial Proposals to be Submitted 
in Ohio County School Districts,” includes the 
special levies and schooi-bond issues to be sub- 
mitted in Ohio county school districts in 1944, 
together with those submitted at the primary 
election and special elections. 

The second, “Financial and Enrollment Data 
for Ohio Exempted Village School Districts,” 
indicates (1) the financial situation as it exists 
in the several school districts, (2) the financial 
proposals submitted in 1944 or to be submitted 
at the elections, and (3) enrollment data for the 
school year 1944-45 and comparative data on 
enrollments for the three preceding years. 

The third, “Financial and Enrollment Data 
for Ohio City School Districts,” offers separate 
financial data for cities and for exempted villages 
for the year 1944-45 and comparative data for 
the three preceding years. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® Wichita Falls, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $777,305 for the school year 
1944-45, which is an increase of $50,000 over the 
year 1943-44. 

® La Crosse, Wis. A budget of $733,102 has 
been adopted by the school board for the year 
1944-45. 

® Oshkosh, Wis. A total budget of $816,963 
has been adopted by the school board for the 
year 1945. 

® Augusta, Ga. The Richmond County board 
of education has adopted a budget of $857,540 
for the year 1944-45. + 

® Racine, Wis. The 1945 budget of the school 
board calls for a total of $1,449,567, which is 
an increase of $39,024. 

® Kenosha, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,213,319 for the school year 
1944-45, which is a decrease of $5,471 in the 
total expense. The decrease is attributed to the 
drop in the amount needed to retire school 
bonds, which is only $99,000 in 1945. 

® The School Plant Division of the United 
States Office of Education has issued an estimate 
of postwar educational plant needs. The state- 
ment shows that in rural schools the program 
of plant needs calls for 1 billion dollars; the 
additional future needs for 2 billion dollars. 

In the urban schools, it calls for 1.5 billion 
dollars for plant needs, and 1.5 billion dollars for 
additional future needs. In the colleges, it calls 
for .S of a billion dollars for plant needs, and 5. 
of a billion for additional future needs. The total 
for all plant needs for the five-year program 
will reach 7 billion dollars. 
® Kulpmont, Pa. The school board is seriously 
handicapped financially so that it will be dis- 
couraged in attempting even the most basic needs 
of postwar planning. The board has asked the 
State Council of Education for an appropriation 
of $4,000 to complete the unfinished Vocational 
Arts Shop. The completion of this shop will 
meet necessary housing facilities and the board 
plans to obtain available NYA materials and 
surplus war goods for equipment. 
® Seattle, Wash. Parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents of the Lincoln High School, in October, 
united in a fight for the passage of a 4-mill 
school tax levy for a school modernization 
program. 

Under the long-range rehabilitation program, 
to start with the 4-mill levy, obsolete school 
buildings will either be torn down and replaced, 
















or reconditioned and modernized. Construction 
of new buildings and additions will eliminate 
the 72 flimsy school portables now housing 3000 
students. Auditoriums and lunchrooms will be 
installed in 46 grade schools where such facilities 
are needed. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of October, 1944, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $12,923,500. 
In New Jersey, the sales amounted to $7,431,000; 
in Maryland, $2,050,000; and in California, $1,- 
418,000. 

During the same month of October, refunding 
bonds and short-term notes were sold, in the 
amount af $5,054,000. The average return was 
1.64 per cent. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of October, 1944, contracts 
were let in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for 31 school buildings, at a total valuation 
of $1,342,506. Additional projects in preliminary 
stages were reported in the amount of 48 school 
buildings, to cost $2,908,000. 

Dodge reports that during the month of Oc- 
tober, 1944, contracts were let for 121 educational 
buildings in 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The cost was $3,473,000. 


FRIENDS OF MUSIC GROUP CREATED 


A new group, called Friends of Music, has been 
organized in the city and surrounding districts of 
Palmyra, N. J. The group seeks to sponsor musi- 
cal activities of pupils in the public schools, and 
will endeavor to develop interest among the 
adult citizens in the musical activities of the 
children in the schools. 

A series of six concerts are being planned for 
the school year, to be held in the Palmyra High 
School. The concerts which began on November 
17, will continue to April 20. The membership fee 
is $1 per year, which includes admission to all 
concerts. 

COMING CONVENTIONS 

December 4-8. National Recreation Association at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Headquarters, Hotel Claridge. Howard 
Braucher, President, 315 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
T. E. Rivers, Secretary, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 

December 8-0. New England Association of College 
and Secondary Schools at Boston, Mass. Headquarters, 
Hotel Statler. Stanley King, President, Amhurst College, 
Amhurst, Mass. Dean George S. Miller, Secretary, Tufts 
College, Medford, Mass. 

December 26-28. New York State Association of 
Elementary Principals at Syracvze, N. Y¥. Headquarters, 
Hotel Syracuse. Earl W. Nash, President, Principal, 
School 39, Rochester, N. Y. Charles W. Joyce, Secy.- 
Treas., 4143 St. Paul Blvd., Rochester, N. Y. 

December 27-29. Illinois Education Association at 
Springfield, Ill. Headquarters, Elks Club. E. H. Stuelken, 
President, Principal of Montifroie Special School, Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. Irving F. Pearsons, 100 E. Edward St., 
Springfield, Tl. 

December 27-28. New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. Headquarters, 
Onondaga Hotel. Wayne L. Lowe, President, Rye High 
School, Rye, N. Y. A. O. Jenkins, Secretary, Naples 
Central School, Naples, N. Y. 

December 27-29. National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion at Chicago, Ill. Headquarters, Sherman Hotel. J. 
Evan Armstrong, President, Armstrong College, Berkeley. 
Calif. J. Murray Hill, Secretary, Bowling Green, Business 
University, Bowling Green, ty. Exhibits charge Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

December 28-29. Ohio Education Association, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Headquarters, Deshler-Wallick Hotel. Paul C. 
Bunn, President, Superintendent of Schools, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Walton B. Bliss, Secretary, 213 East Broad St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. Exhibits charge H. Bell, 213 E. 
Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 

December 27-20. Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg, Pa. Headquarters, Penn-Harris Hotel. 
J. W. Newton, President, So. Heights, Pa. H. E. Grey- 
man, Secy., 400 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

December 28-29. Ohio Exempted Village School Supt. 
Assotiation, Columbus, Ohio. Headquarters, Deshler-Wal- 


lick Hotel. W. F. Hoerner, President, Versailles, Ohio. 
Paul L..Upp, Secretary, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

February 19-21. American Association of School 
Administrators (western section) at Chicago, III. 

March s—7. American Association of School Admin- 


istrators (eastern section) in New York City. 
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SUPPORT 


Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it 1s our 
job at home to continue 
backing our Armed 
Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 





Of course the Honeywell Gradustat is teach- 
er’s pet—and why not? This pneumatic ther- 
mostat maintains classroom temperatures at 
exactly the desired level, without fuss or 
bother—and without having to call in the 
janitor for regular adjustments. It is quiet, 
dustproof and positive in action. Proper 
temperatures keep children alert. Remember, 


teachers, as well as children, deserve the 
best in temperature control. And in this 
day when classes are large and teachers are 
overworked, it’s no wonder that the Grad- 
ustat is teacher’s pet. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2830 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. Branch 


and distributing offices in all principal cities. 
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More than a great name in motion picture equipment 





---A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


Everywhere and at all times — even in these hectic days — owners of Victor 16mm 
Motion Picture Equipment have f.wnd that the name “Victor” means even more 
than the best in construction and performance. Wherever Victor equipment is 
used, Victor and Victor distributors and dealers have kept available dependable 
service facilities and Victor parts. With thousands of Victor cameras 

and projectors going to the armed forces, Victor has even maintained 

a free factory training school for soldier and sailor service men so 

that Victor Equipment in far off corners of the world may always 

be ready for duty. And in the post-war years, Victor owners — 

schools, institutions, industries, business and private homes — are 

assured that the Victor Service Organization, staffed by highly 

trained men, will always be available. 


Put your projector to work for the Sixth War Loan 
contact your local War Bond Committ 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) 330 W. 42d St. @ Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 
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| 
ENGINEERING 
For More Practical, More Livable Schoolrooms 





O'Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach, Detroit, Architects. 


What is a child’s attitude toward his school? Is he restless 
because he contrasts the gloom of his classroom with the 
pleasantness of outdoor sunshine? 

Or does he enjoy a bright, cheerful classroom—as in 
the Norwayne Schools, at Wayne, Michigan? Architect H. 
Augustus O’Dell, speaking of the importance of good day- 
lighting in these schools, reports “The modern educator 
wants proper school lighting, both natural and artificial. 
Windows, therefore, should be as continuous as possible and 
near the ceiling. Overwide mullions or piers between win- 
dows create dark spots which emphasize the light from the 
windows and produce glare. This in general was the princi- 
ple of window design. The south and southeast Kindergar- 
ten and Day Care walls were made all glass, because such 


a room is more pleasant and provides ample illumination.” 


Where large glass areas present a problem of heat loss, 


many architects recommend Thermopane, the new factory- 
built insulating unit. This double-glass windowpane fits 
into a modified single sash, just like a single pane of 
regular glass. It stays up all year—there’s no extra glass 
to put up or take down. 

Thermopane enables you to get both daylight and full 
visibility through an insulated area. For complete infor- 
mation, write to Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 
19124 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


*Copyright 1944, Libbey-Owens’Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


LIBBEY: OWENS ° FORD 


a Gneat Name in GLASS 
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Royal folding Chains 


ave coming soon!” 


ene ooo agree 


-CLINEFF - 


toys L Steel Folding Chairs are on the way! 

Just as soon as our war work can safely be relaxed... 

these high quality metal folding chairs will be available again. 

They will be even more practical and modern than before 

».. with extra years of service and satisfaction added through new 

design techniques and increased manufacturing skill. Watch No. 643 Royal Steel 
Folding Chair .. 

and wait for Royal Folding Chairs... they’re coming soon! one of many out- 

standing models 

The Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 North in the Royal Line 


of Tomorrow. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 





The 
Metal Furniture Since '97 irs LINE OF TOMORROW 


DS \\ ptt I Ze 


Royal Steel Folding Chairs « = ¢ Royal Housewares 


DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
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Give More Light 
for Extra Eyesight Protection 


County, W. Va. Public Schools 
.-.impartial tests by Electrical Testing Labora- 

tories, Inc., New York, prove the COMMODORE 

utilizes 86% of the light from the bare bulb. 















The COMMODORE gives more light than most 
indirect fixtures—and it’s the soft diffused light 
that eye specialists consider important and school 
administrators want in classrooms. This good- 
looking modern fixture not only makes work 
easier, but definitely aids class attitudes and con- 
centration. Maintenance of COMMODORE units 
is particularly easy—Plaskon shades are much 
lighter and easier for custodians to handle. Make 
the COMMODORE part of your modernization 
plans. No priority necessary. Write us for details. 
use? Wakefield makes several units suita- 


a 
ble for school use; plans more. Talk to us. [lm 


COlekefikil 


THE F.W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY «+ VERMILION, O. 


Thinking about Fluorescent for postwar 








ee GET EARLIEST POSSIBLE DELIVERY 
OF A WAYNE GRANDSTAND.... 


To furnish grandstands for athletic field or gymnasium to those who 


aes 


will be ready to use them, Wayne is cooperating in a National job- 
making program. You can play a part in this post war plan and at 
the same time make sure of early delivery by placing an order now 
for the grandstand you need. No down payment, no deposit is 
required. Should conditions necessitate, you may cancel the order 
at any time. As soon as materials and manpower are released for 
civilian production, your Wayne Grandstand will be shipped in 
accordance with a “first ordered, first shipped” plan. Details fur- 
nished in booklet—"Speaking of Post War Plans.” Request it! 


NAN Ne 
a rm. ‘ 
Pa ways tat 


“Wayne Stands for Safety” 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


444 North Pembroke Avenue, Wayne, Penn 
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KEEPING YOUNG AMERICA (Setladl/ 
0 





Faraday Electric Clock Systems 
Serve Thousands of Schools 


Punctuality is one of the most valuable lessons taught in our 
schools. Faraday Clock Systems are famous for dependability. 
When a Faraday Master Control Clock governs the bells or 
buzzers that signal class hours, school routine runs smoothly. 

Equally dependable are Faraday Fire Alarm Systems, guard- 
ing life and property in schools and other public institutions all 
over America. There is a Faraday communications consultant 
near you who will be glad to give you the benefit of Faraday’s 
long and successful experience. Call on him for recommenda- 


tions or suggestions at any time, without obligation. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON DIVISION 


OF FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION - ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN: ATLANTA * BIRMINGHAM ¢ BOSTON * CHICAGO e CLEARWATER * DALLAS * DENVER © DES MOINES 
KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * MEMPHIS ¢ MINNEAPOLIS © NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK ° PHILADELPHIA * RICHMOND ®* ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO °* SALT LAKE CITY * SEATTLE *© WASHINGTON IN CANADA: BURLEC LIMITED, TORONTO 13 
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FOR SMALLER SCHOOLS... 


A NEW, Simple 


IMPROVED | BL 
to get . 
PROGRAM the best projection results with 


CLOCK HOLMES 
SERVICE ‘“Sound-on-Film”’ machines 


Precise machining, adjustment and testing of every 
Holmes Projector insures dependable day-after-day, 








STANDARD’S NEW, SYN- ps . ; 2 

month-after-month, year-after-year service. om- 
CHRONOUS MOTOR PRO- bined with the advantages of brilliant picture repro- 
GRAM CLOCK now provides duction and perfect sound synchronization, the secret 
of Holmes popularity is easily explained. 


automatic schedule control for 


the smaller school—at low 





cost. 


Simple in operation, installation and maintenance, this 
self-contained unit with built-in power supply, comes 
ready to hang on the wall and plug in. It operates silently | 


to control bells and secondary clocks. Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





This unit is furnished without any automatic reset fea- | 





ture in case of current failure, but the clocks may be set 





ahead by manually operated switches in clock. 


PEABODY Folding Chairs 
Wil Not Tip.. They’ re Sturdy.. 


Comfortable ... Easy to 
Handle ... Fold Flat 





For accessibility the entire mechanism is mounted on 
the hinged door. Gearing the timing ribbon to the clock 
hands positively assures their keeping in step. 


/ 












Peabody’s No. 72 Folding Chair is a 
strong, sturdy, “no-tip” folding chair, 
built to meet school requirements. Folds 
flat, light, easy to handle—will last a long 
time under severe use. A real value. 
Order direct from Peabody or through 
your Peabody representative. Careful 
attention will be given to all orders, 
whether you order a few or a carload. 


Its handsome walnut finish, hardwood case and modern 


design make it an attractive addition to the school interior. 


The satin aluminum dial, with bold numerals, offers ex- 


cellent visibility. 


Write for Bulletin No. 131 giving further details 
—or ask for the counsel of a Standard Electric School | 


Equipment Engineer in helping you to plan for your | 


requirements. No obligation, of course. | PORTABLE 
| AUDITORIUM 
| CHAIRS 
For comfortable auditorium 
seating, we recommend 
Peabody Portable Auditori- 
um Chairs. They come in 


ELUM ALAA LMA TERM TDMM | 3 or 4 chairs. Easily stored 


famous for comfort. Ask 


Address J-1244 


¢ Th f i ilabl 
Sas de SMEAR AITPIMRTIGKIE | styles, State number needed 


and how many seats to a 


STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” [RRRASRSISSS No. 21 
THE PEABODY COMPANY, Box 1, North Manchester, Indiana 
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All sizes and types of South Bend Engine Lathes, 





SIZES AND TYPES OF SOUTH BEND LATHES Toolroom Lathes, and Precision Turret Lathes are clearly 


illustrated in color and described in this new catalog. 


sie Engine Lathes — 9” to 16” swing, 3’ to 12’ eR 2 

olds bed length. Complete specifications including capacities, speeds, 
— Toolroom Lathes — 9” to 16” swing, 3’ to 8’ feeds, and weights are printed opposite the illustration 
wer bed length. of each lathe. All construction features, accessories, and 
ug = 
eful Precision Turret Lathes=—4 and Fwiaximum attachments are also shown. Every user of machinery 
er collet capacity, should have a copy of this catalog at hand for ready 
oad. 


reference. Contains 64 pages, 11” x 82" for standard 


file. Write today for your copy of Catalog 100-D. 


Also, ask for details of our Post-War Priority Plan if 
you are now planning for the future. This will assure you 


prompt delivery when civilian production is resumed. 


BUY WAR BONDS «+ SAVE FOR LATHES 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 38 YEARS 





SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
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& oN Wi 
Lrstversel. BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years ILLINOIS 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


of Stabili ty 
The ‘inlinglon Line 


of school furniture has been noted 
for a quarter of a century for its 
unsurpassed quality, streamlined 
designing, and ability to stand 
“hard knocks.” 

















Maybe You CAN Have a Fence 


@ If you have been gambling on the sofety of lives and 


property because of the lack of a fence, don't continue the a ehed. catalog when pub- 





Send us your request for 





risk. If you have proper priorities you can have a sturdy No. 1900 Manndntesned ten 


Page Chain Link Fence. Or if you now have this safeguard, ea Desk peacetime of 


have it inspected and reconditioned if necessary. Consult the Adjustable Movable Desks 


[NIG FO INI Pedestal Desks 
=a ‘ia >> Typewriter Desks 
SAD Ke Auditorium Seats 
Classroom, Cafeteria, Library 
— ame Tables 
Dept. A Tablet Arm Chairs 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. Silent Giant Desks 


long-experienced Page Fence firm near you on all fence plans, 
including repairs and moving. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will SE 
send name of Association member nearest you. Address PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 





PROBUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 
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Your schoolrooms need no longer be uncomfortable or 
unhealthy; you can now put an end to expensive fuel waste. 
If your school has an obsolete heating and ventilating system 
there is no need to wait for the post-war rush. 


A new heating and ventilating system will maintain proper 
air conditions in your school — and at the same time reduce 
fuel and maintenance costs. Let a Herman Nelson Product 
Application Engineer explain how you can install this 
efficient system immediately. 


No need to wait — the coupon below will bring you this 
information at once. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES — MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORP. 






Dept. A, Moline, Ilinois 





YOUR NAME HERE, PLEASE 


| | 
| YES, We are interested in improving | 
| air conditions in our school and in re- | 
ducing fuel and maintenance costs. We a = ' pa 
| would like to have a Herman Nelson | 
| Product Application Engineer explain | 
how we can obtain a post-war heating 
| 
| 





and ventilating system now. 
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(lutomatic PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Now doing Precision Work for U.S.A. 


The same precision required 


when steel and other materials are re 
Our research department is at 
signs. Distinctively modern, 


efficiency 
ever to make daily life more pleasant fo 


Until the go-ahead signal is given by 


duction Board, Pencil Sharpeners will n 


able. 


ts are n 


for Ammunition will 

again be employed to make fine Automatic Sharpeners 
leased. 

work on new de- 


d looks and quiet 


of these fine machines will help more than 
r millions. 


the War Pro- 
ot be avail- 


ow available 


You can obtain im- 
present sharpeners by installing 


Folder with 


new cutters. 
upon request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARP 
Div. of Spengler Loomis Mfg. Ce., 58 E. Washington 


C-110 Stationery 


Heavy Duty 
Utility Cans for 
refuse collection 
and material 

handling. 


C-150 Mobile 


skillfully d signed and st rai y 
e u dit constructed to with- 
stand abuse Made rom extra heavy case hardened 
€ 4 spu op a d six c ) b 
aL) Stee nt rim n in h fi re kick and 


at bottom. St 
yle C-150 
bearing rubber tired ae: gue ea fear ball 


W rite for 
or Catalog or Consult Your Deal 
er 
Address. Department 580 


Fibreau Corp. 


FIBRCAN' FOR EVERY NEED 


LONG ISLAND:N:Y->: 


full instructions 


available 


EWER CO. 
$t., Chicago 2, il. 


_ WORK WILL GIVE YOU 
THE PERFECTION WHICH 
ASSURES RESULTS + 


> 


Et 


all Marquette 3337 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 


318 W-WINNEB 
AGO ST - 
—titists anc fare gag E 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material 
presented is safeguarded by the collab- 
oration of outstanding authorities and 
subject-matter specialists, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films offer educa- 
tors the most authentic classroom film 
library ever produced to meet the de- 
mands of the school curriculum. 





Correct Film Selection Assured The ‘source 
To help you properly select Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films for your of leadership to come 


school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after the 4, : ° 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or base WUY 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before : American leadership is being safeguarded to- 
you, you can systematically build an x day by the courage of our fighting forces and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library il the perseverance of our workers. Until com- 
to fit your courses of instruction. vee plete Victory everywhere, American Seating 
Company craftsmen will do their share by 
Proper Film Utilization Assured = ; continuing to provide essential war products. 
: Much of our country’s future leadership 
will come from the armed forces. Additional leadership is being 
moulded in schools and colleges. Educators have a significant 
part to play in preparing the new generation for its responsi- 
bilities. Contributing to good posture, good health and con- 
servation of sight of pupils throughout the land is “American” 
furniture for classroom, libraries and cafeterias. In school and 


ublic buildings ‘““American”’ auditoriu airs afford restfu 
yuublic buildings “Am litorium chairs afford restful 
relaxation. 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instruc- 
tional problems, explain the techniques 
of using Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as an instrument for dynamic 


: , The end of the war will see educational 
classroom instruction. 


programs rapidly expanded. The comple- 
Write for descriptive booklet without obligation tion of our own war assignments will find us 

| ready to resume production of all types of 
school equipment to serve you promptly and 
dependably, as we have for over 50 years. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. oAneutan Sealing Company 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PEURLIC SEATING 
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FIRST STEP IN “a CALL IN YOUR 
YOUR POSTWAR ARCHITECT OR 
PLANNING ENGINEER 


Modemize wsth 


E believe that in the early days of re- 

construction, school boards will find 
it easier — because of expected shortages — 
to undertake and complete the modernizing 
of old schools before the construction of new 
ones. For new schools OR old, the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer Unit Ventilator is ready NOW. 


HERE’S HOW THEY MODERNIZED IN BOYERTOWN, PA. 


After the crowded and uncomfortable Boyertown High School was enlarged, 
it was approximately twice its original size. In this new school, replacing 
obsolete warm air heating, was installed a steam system and 29 Nesbitt 
Syncretizers. The new building — doubled in size — required less than 13 per 
cent more coal per heating season! More significant, classroom comfort became 
a reality. As a consequence, the Board of Education installed Nesbitt Units 
in two additional modernized schools. 


The economy and the comfort 
effected by the Syncretizer are 
the direct results of the co-ordi- 


nated action of the Air-stream 
and Room Temperature Controls iS tons of coa] 23] tons of coal 


Pie t \ilding 
which prevent cold drafts and are to hea new dui g 
overheating. (0 Neat 010 building Twice as large 


Three-year 


Averages 


Building Enlarged 100 per cent; - 
29 Nesbitt Syncretizers Installed 


THE SYNCRETIZER 1S MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC, HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 





